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For the Companion. 
“GOLIATH.” 
By C. A. G. 
Despair settled on our hearts, when the faith- 
ful Frank, our factotum, and man about house, 
voice to 


gave his resolution to return to his 
Canadian home for a season, 

“Fine girl up there; court she leetle bit.’ 

It was evident we could offer no counter aren. | 
ment for him to stay; and visions of Buff, our pet 
Alderney, remaining unmilked; of fleet Brown 
Bob ungroomed; and all our faney chickens 
straying away or stolen, took possession of our 
minds. For I must tell you that we are seven, 
and all spinsters or little girls at that, and since 
we will keep our various pets, despite neighbor 
Slocum’s declaration that ‘‘women folks can’t 
no ways deal with animiles,”’ 
culine eare for them. 


we must have mas- 


Such care as faithful Frank's is not easy to be 
found, He saw and interpreted the dismay on 
our faces, and added,— 

“One boy he work for you. I learn him tings. 
He stay whiles I come back.”’ 

Well! If Frank would provide and instruct a 
substitute, we should be content. But such a 
substitute as he introduced next morning had 
never crossed our path even in our dreams. | 

\t first the ‘fone boy’’ seemed all pantaloons, | 
Next we saw that the baggy unmentionables 
were surmounted by a shock head of black hair, | 
a pair of piercing black eyes, and a torn cap. 

Somewhere from the trowsers proceeded a | 
pair of borish arms ending in diminutive brown 


fists. 









work,” suggested Frank, reading our expression. 

“What is his name?” 

“Daveed, one good boy,”’ persisted Frank. 

“David! Goliath, I should eall him!” cried ir- 
repressible Floy, and the name thereafter clung 
to him—as names will when absurdly inappro- 
priate. 

He proved, as his patron had said, one good 
hoy. He was ridiculously small; he never had 
milked a cow, nor groomed a horse; but after a 
week of tuition under Frank, the baggy panta- 
loons marched in proudly bearing Buff’s accus- 
tomed pailful, and Brown Bob's coat shone like 
satin. 

Goliath had to stand on the wheelbarrow to 
rub down the horse or to bridle him. 

Only by a series of violent gymnastics did he 
compass harnessing our patient steed, and had 
not Brown Bob become so accustomed to the 
feminine vagaries of seven owners and drivers, 
as to regard all extraordinary proceedings asa 
matter of course, I am sure his equine nerves 
would have been excited beyond control. 

“If we could contrive for Goliath a decent suit 
of clothes, he would be a more respectable-look- 
ing groom,”” said Minerva, one day. 

“A kilt suit with petticoats would be most ap- 
propriate to his size,’’ said Floy. 

Still his size, or want of it, had its advantages, 
for when Minerva’s thread-lace veil blew up in 
it slender elm, Goliath climbed the swaying 
trunk and brought it down in safety: and when 
the rats made a summer-house of the cold air- 
box to the furnace, Goliath crawled into the pipe 
and removed the obstruction, wriggling his back- 
ward way outagain with an eel’s facility. 

So ina fashion we grew attached to the mite, | 
Whose black eves twinkled, and white teeth 
gleamed in broad smiles, at the least friendly 
word, | 





“Don’t yon want to learn to read, Goliath?” 
queried Floy, one day. 

“Non, non! the read and the write too mooch. 
Make head-ek, Mees Flo’. said the little giant. 

Floy persisted. She had ideas about elevating 
the common people, and about compulsory edu- 
cation, and here was a victim to her hand. 

At the end of a week, Goliath presented him- 
self before Minerva. 

You geeve me two dollar more 


one week? | 


| 
| 
“Heem some small, but one smart boy for | a deeply injured tone. 





“GOLIATH.” 


Work some hard; head-ek, no pay mooch | 


enough.” 


“Is the child mad? We pay more a month | 


than any of the neighbors, now; and he talks of 
two dollars more a week!’’ 


exclaimed our do- 
mestic tieasurer, 
“Frank no tell me work so,’ said Goliath, in 


“Heem say meelk cow, 


| rub horse, breeng wood—all tings for help mees | 


in keetchen; no tell Mees Flo’ she give some 
work ver’ hard head-ck 1’ 

“It’s Floy’s lessons he wants to be paid for,” 
gasped Minerva, ‘Upon my word! David,’’—for 


our wise one never adopted the family soubri- 
quet for our small groom,—*‘David, if Miss Floy 


gives you no more work, will you want more 
wages?” 


FCS < 








‘Non, non!” with an emphatie head-shake. 
“Pay mooch enough for oder tings; work 
Mees Flo’, no two dollar more.”’ 

So Floy lost her pupil, and the family purse 
was not depleted, while Goliath laid aside the 
gloom which for a week had visibly shadowed 
him. 

When the tramp nuisance began to afflict the 
community so widely, and in our quiet town 
some rimors of it were heard, then indeed we 
wished for Frank’s manly presence and protect- 
ing strength. 

With him in his room over the stable, and a 
watchman’s rattle ready at Minerva’s bedside, 
we felt moderately secure. 

But even should Goliath come at our call, of 
what avail was his diminutive appearance? As 
well oppose a kitten against a mastiff. 

“A mouse once helped a lion,’’ suggested Dain- 
osel, who was just entering the Latin reader; 
and later she plumed herself as one who had | 
been proved a true prophetess. 

There came a night of wind and rain, and | 
blackness of utter darkness. The eerie noises of | 
the storm filled the air. In the morning no Go- | 
liath made the fires and milked the cow; the sta- 
ble door was open; Brown Bob’s stall was empty, | 
and empty also was the room of our tiny groom. 

“He's an ingrate, and has run away with the 
horse!"” 

“He's been murdered by the tramps who stole 
Bob!” 

‘Little villain!’’ 

‘Poor little martyr!’ 

So the chorns varied, but its refrain left us no 
wiser than we were before. Where was our pet- | 
ted pony? Where our small servant? 

No answer came; no detective found a clue; 


no 


no reward bought revelation. We looked mourn- 


fully at the empty stall, and for three days took | 
our walks abroad instead of driving at our case. 


On the morning of the fourth day, as Miner- 
va, like sister Anne, looked out from the tower 
at top of the house, she shrieked to the family 
below,— 

“Look out! look out! 
hath and Bob!” 

Tattered, dusty, begrimed, haggard and worn 
was our little giant, but his eyes twinkled mer- 
rily in his pale face, and triumphant smiles dis- 
played his shining teeth, as he rolled off the 
horse, and limped in at the door. 


It is,—yes really—Go- 


‘Mees no tink us come back some more, eh? 
Tief hard mans eateh; pavrre Bob he go 'way 
quick, come back slow, tired some.”’ 

Bit by bit the story was told. From his cham- 
ber overhead, Goliath heard the stealthy harness- 
ing of Brown Bob, and the whispered talk of the 
thieves. He gave no alarm, because, said the 
heroie mite,— 

“Tone small boy; two mans knock down me 
and run off, 

Under cover of the darkness, he hung himself 
by hands and feet to the back of the buggy, and 
so an unsuspected small Nemesis was carried 
along with the tramps. 

With the dawning daylight, the men turned 
from the highway into some thick woods where 
they lay perdu until evening. Goliath hid him- 
self among the underbrush, and hungry, tired, 
cramped, but faithful, bided his time and the 
risk of discovery, 


I go too, so breeng back horse.”’ 


That day, he had no chance to rescue Brown 
Bob from the thieves, and so took another tire- 
some and dangerous night ride under the car- 
riage, Attheend of it, the thieves feeling them- 
selves safe from pursuit, stopped to refresh them- 
selves, and feed the horse at a farm-house. 

While they rested, and Bob enjoyed his oats 
in the friendly farmer's barn, Goliath laid his 
plans; and watching his chance, crept in, led Bob 
out of the rear door and through the field, 
mounted, and was away in safety. Was not 
that a brave young soul in a diminutive body? 

Praise and plenty were lavished on our little 
groom by more than ourselves, but for weary 
weeks he had no pleasure in his reward, for the 
exposure and fatigue gave him rheumatic fever 
which racked the poor boyish limbs with pain. 

He was tenderly nursed, you may be sure: and 


| when with convalescent pleasure he donned the 


fine new suit that superseded the baggy panta- 
loons, he looked smaller than ever. But, ‘‘One 
small boy he cheat two mans: bigness not 
mooch!’ he gaily said, surveying his meagre 
form in the glass. 
“In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measure life may perfect be!’"” 


quoted Damosel, grandiloquently, 





the hero of this true tale, and hear him say 


But nobody laughed much We were all think- 
ing what a true knight, faithful and courageous, 
our tiny groom had been. 
And now, Frank has returned; the ‘fine girl’ 
smiled not on his efforts to woo, Goliath drives 
the grocer’s cart, rising in worldly honor daily, 
though not, I grieve to say, in stature. 
We predict great things for him, for no ‘*head- 
ek”? disturbs the quickness of his calculations in 
“making change,’’ or the keenness of his mem- 
ory in remembering orders, 
If you will come to Applebee, you shail see 
with merry laugh,— 

“Bigness not mooch, von .”’ 

oe 
For the Companion. 
A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
IN SIN CHAPTERS. rv. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

Supper was finished, and more than an hour 

gone, when Jerome came in. 


CHAP. 


“Where have you been all this time?” said 
Billy. 
“I've been attending to my business.’ was 


Jerome’s answer, He was evidently trying to 
evade the question, and Volney respected his 
reticence, 

“Weren't you afraid to come along that lonely 
road at night? It’s been dark over an honr,’’ 
she said. 


“T wasn't afraid; it was moonlight,’ said Je- 


;rocme 


‘Moon or no moon, Pm always afraid of run- 
away negroes when Pm coming through woods 
at night,’’ said Billy. 

“Oh, do stop!” “Pda heap 
rather you'd talk of ghosts than runaways.” 


Volney begged. 


The next night, again, Jerome did not return 
from school with Billy. Again he was absent at 
supper and into the night. 

“What can he be about?” 

“He stays at school till dark, studying, I 
Billy. odd stick. 1 
don’t see what he wants to be always studying 
for.” 

That a boy should study when not compelled 
to was an 
ease-loving Billy. 


said Mrs, Beck. 


reckon,”” said “He's an 


incomprehensible phenomenon to 
“If he’s going to keep upstudying at this rate, 
he’ll break down,”’ Mrs. Beck. “TL shall 
speak to brother Stemms about it.”’ 
The next day was Saturday. It had been 
planned that the two boys and Volney should go 
chestnutting, and persimmoning, and sweet-gum- 


said 


ming, and wild-graping. Volney put up the 
lunch for the expedition, and Billy collected the 
tools, — enough saws, axes and ropes fora 


house - raising, — with three large 
three little ones, 


baskets and 
Then they looked about for 
Jerome, but he was nowhere to be found, 

“Tsaw him going off towards the academy,” 
said Mrs. Beck, 

“T met Mas’ Rome in de ‘ead’my road,”’ said 
Tony. 

“What was he doing?” asked Billy. 

“Wa'n’t doin’ nuflin, 
hard’s he could,”’ 


wus jis’ walkin’ “long as 
“What did he look like he was going te do?’ 
asked Volney. 
“Looked like he wus goin’ fer to git some- 
whars toler’ ble soon,”’ said Tony. 


“Reckon he thought we'd gone,” said Bills 
“T reckon so too,”” said Volney. 

haste after him. 

overtake him.” 

They snatched up the baskets and other appli- 
ances for the day’s sport, and hurried off by the 
academy road, calling and shouting Jerome's 
name. 

“Well,” said Billy, at length, “if you've a 
mind to split your throat open, you may. Tdon’t 
mean to holler another time.”’ 

“Treckon he must have gone another way,” 


“Let's make 
If we hurry, maybe we can 








said Volney. ‘‘He’s such a curious boy!’ By 
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“enrious’’ she meant queer, ‘He's so exasper- | 


ating! 
“Well, 


the beauties of nature, he sha’n’t have a mut, or 


if he’s a mind to go off meditating on } 
a persimmon, or a chew of sweet-guim.”’ Billy 
* *) | 
did not say this in a threatening way, but simil- | 
ing all over. 
When he and Volney were near Mr, Stemmn 





they left the main road and took toa bridle-path, 
which at once led along a cotton-field and skirted 
2 hey 


were quiet, as it happened, 


walking single file, and 


for they had to pick 


a wood, were 
their way, 
“Why, there’s Rome over in that cotton-tield!” 

“Why, he “Wonder | 
what he’s over there for.” 
But | 


ts 


-when Billy suddenly cried out, 


sO is,’ said Volney. 
Then they began to shont to Jerome, 
they 


though he had been shot, Jerome had disap- 


received no answer, for, as suddenly 


peared, For some momente, they continned to 
shout his name; but beside their voice, not a 
human sound came to theirstrained ears. They 
looked in each other's faces, 
“Isn't it strange?’ said Volney, in a low, half- 
awed voice. 
“He's hid,’’ 
“Let's find him,’ Volney proposed, 


“Say we do,” said Billy. 


said Billy. 


They climbed the fence, Volney nimbly 
Volney 


as 
a squirrel, Billy awkwardly as a pig. 


alighted as though her feet were on springs. 


With a thud, Billy struck the ground among 
the cotton -stalls, shaking their white tleece 
down about his feet. Then they saw Jerome. 


He rose up between the cotton-rows, and came 
towards them. 
“What the mischief are you doing here?” 
Billy. 
“Waiting” 
ing for you,”’ but his old habit of truth-speaking 


said 
Jerome had started to say, **Wait- 
checked him. He must be more sorely pressed 
before he could stain his lips with a lie. 

“Pm not going to tell you what I was doing,” 
“You'll have to guess if you tind out.” 








he said. 
“T guess you were stealing cotton,” Volney 
said, laughing. ‘“‘Lean’t think of any other rea- | 
son why you should be that old cotton-tield, 
You must come along and go nutting with us,” 


in 
she added. “We've brought two baskets along 
for you.” 

Jerome could not refuse without subjecting | 
himself to awkward questioning, so, with a re-| 


lnetant mind, he joined? them 





One day, before s, is derome satalone in his 
bedroom, Tony came in with two sticks of wood 


four feet When 
he had laid these on the andirons, and swept the | 


sticks long 


on his shoulder, 


hearth, Jerome said, | 
“Do you know how to make money, Tony?” | 
“To be show LT does,” said Tony. 

“How do you make money?” 

How cager and anxious the young face was! 

“De “ead’- 

thar trade; dey says 


“Oh, a heap er ways,” said Tony, 





my boys guys me mos’ al 
my nuts, an’ ’simumonses, an’ partridges, is heap 
better’n other niggerses; dat my coons is mo'’e 
fatter, an’ my “possums tas’e mo’e like young 


pigs does; an’ dat my wil’ grapes is mo'e tasty.’ 


“Shucks!’’ Jerome mentally commented 
“This won't help me. 
such to the 
miliating than wearing homespun clothes, or 
than giving nothing towards the present.” 


that it was a shame not 


I can't go into selling 
It would be more hu- 


truck 


Jerome felt to make 
money, but that it would be a greater shame to 
make it ina peddling way. This kind of feel- 
ing was the natural outcome of plantation life, 
in which the marketable produce was the cotton- 
bale, worth from twenty-five dollars to a hun- 
dred 

“What other way do you have of earning 
money?" Jerome asked, 

“Sometimes | picks cotton, moonlight nights, | 
fer folks what's got D'lated cotton.” 

“Look here, 
confidential tone, “if T tell 





lony,”’ said Jerome, assuming a 
you something, won't 
you ever tell?” 

“Couse T won't neber tell,’ said Tony, with a 
half-injured air. 

“Promise solemnly,”’ said Jerome, 

“Wish [may an’ die ef eber I tells,”’ 
Tony, with an up-rolling of his eves, 
stood with an intent air, 


lib said 


“~T want to make three dollars 


Jerome said this much he would have con- 


fessed to the stealing of three dollars, 


as 


“And Pm not going to make it by selling per- 
simmons and truck to the boys,” he added, with 
haughty contempt. ‘And Twon’t let anybody 
know that T pick cotton like a nigger.” 

“Don't 
three dollars ‘thy 
tive air. 


how ver's 


mit,” 


see ewyne ter make no 


said Tony, with a medita- 


Il tell you how T can, if you won't ever tell. 
Will vou?” 


“T swarred at you Twusn't gwyne ter tell,” 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


said the injured Tony. ‘‘Neber tol’ nuffin sence 
I wus bawn.”’ 

“Well, Pll tell you,” said Jerome; and then 
he interrupted, with a threatening air,—“‘Tf ever 


you do tell, Vl "sassinate you.” 


Wretched as he was, Jerome was ready to 
| 


| burst out laughing at the fright which these | 
words raised in Tony. | 
“Well,” continued Jerome, “if I can find | 


toler’ ble lonesome cotton - field —isn’t Prof, 
Stemms hiring pickers?” 
“To is. He's got a mighty big 
crap, an’ I don’t reckon he kin git it picked ‘fo’ | 
The’ps all I kin; goes inter that | 

thar field j'inin’ ourn aw’ picks mos’ ev’ ry night, | 


be show he 
I dunno when. 
an’ Mas’ Stemms guys me four bits a hundred.” 


“Well, Pll tell 


every day when school’s out. 





you,” said Jerome, “TIL pick | 


Tecan hide in the | 
cotton-stalks if I see anybody coming; then I'll 
leave the basket hid in the field, and you can | 
tote it to the gin-house, and pretend it’s your 
pickin’, and we'll divide the money between us.”’ 

Tony's face showed his delight at this partner- 
ship arrangement. 

“And said warning | 
again, “if you let it out that I pick cotton, I'll 
*sassinate vou!” 


remember,” Jerome, 


It was this work which had detained Jerome 
after school, and which had taken him off that} 
Saturday morning. His cotton-picking suffered 
mnany interruptions, but there was no interrup- | 
tion to Billy’s importunate demands for the sub- | 
scription money; and Jerome crowded Tony for 
payment, 

“Mas” Fesser Stemms aint never paid me 
nufiia yit fer my wack,’ was Tony’s ever-ready 
reply to Jerome’s demands. 

“Well, you'd better hurry up and get paid,” 
Jerome threatened, ‘or you'll get ’sassinated.”’ 

Tony felt a momentary terror at this threat, 
but suddenly he retorted,— 

“Ef ver 


youse’f, show's yer bawn!” 





‘sassinates me, yer'll git murdered | 
| 

In the meantime, while Jerome was spurring 
up Tony, Billy was vexingly teasing Jerome. | 
“T want to know if you're going to pay your | 
If you don’t mean to, I} 
wish you'd say so, and be done with it. Just 


subscription or not, 


say if you're going to. 
“Of course I'm going to pay it,’”’ said Jerome. 
“When?” Billy demanded, | 
“When I am ready,” said Jerome, trying to | 

sneak otly 

“If you don't say when,’ said Billy, smiling 

“Pil tell Volney and the boys that 

going to back out of paying.”’ 


all 


you're 


over, 


Jerome had a sudden inspiration. 
to-morrow,”” he said, 

“All right,’’ said the smiling Billy. 

Jerome's inspiration was to employ strategy. 


“DPI pay it 


That day, after school, he stopped to speak with 
Prof. Stemms. 

“Mrs. Beck's Tony, who has been picking 
cotton for you,—ahem!—he needs his pay,’’ said 
Jerome. “He's got «a debt that—that he wants 
to pay to-night.”’ 

“Why, what does the black rogue mean by 
sending to me?’ Prof. Stemms demanded, run- 
ning his fingers through his iron-gray roached 
hair, as he always did when annoyed. “I have 
paid him the money all along, just as fast as he 
earned it. I don’t owe him a copper.” 

Jerome’s heart sunk as if 
took up his and 


staggered from the room 


He 
another word, 
He had uncondition- 
ally promised the money for the next day. 

He must pay, or have the whole school, and 
Volney, know of his failure. 


struck dead, 


eap, without 


How could he pay? This was the question 
which tortured him as he walked from the acad- 
emy to Mrs. He looked with wistful, 
asking eves. 


Beck's, 


The white cotton-fields seemed to mock him. 
The nut-laden trees by the way, and the far- 
climbing vines ef frost-grapes. and the fig-like 
persimmon on the leafless tree, and the frisking 
squirrels, and the brown-coated partridges, dain- 
tily tripping the fallen leaves, all seemed saying 
to his sinking soul,— 

“Too late! late! 


They might have helped him but for his pride. 


| ” 


Too 


Then he} 


| +e 


awaiting the revelation. | 


| A SEXTON’S 


KINDNESS. 

Our cemeteries are beautiful landseape gar- 
| dens, and their beauty is the reason why a 
stranger, visiting a city, is generally taken to 


one, soon as he begins sight-seeing. But 


as 


when a sexton offers to be his chaperone, the as- | 


sociation, to say the least, seems a little odd. 
“They tell of a well-known Boston clergyman 
his first visit to this city, vears ago, 
| spent the evening with the pastor of a flourish- 
ing church on Beacon Hill. Just he 
about to go, the sexton came in to see his pastor 
on a matter of business, 


who, on 


as 


was 


| housekeeper, to tell us about it. 


| apron and gi 


| Eve. 


The minister intro- | 





duced his guest, and, expressing regret that he 
had not been able to show him more attention, 
urged him to come again, when he would take 
pains to entertain him. ‘Yes, Mr —,’ broke 
in the sexton, ‘come again by all means, and [ll 
show you round, Pll take to Mt. 


too. you 


Auburn.’ ” 
+ 
WEAVE AND TRUST. 
setter to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 


And to do God's will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are ready and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate, minute threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve, and wonder, 


+> 


For the Companion, 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK. 

“Did you ever know any one who really saw those 
things?” Alice Glynn asked, drawing a long, shud- 
dering breath, 
girls, I'm such a coward, you know.” 

Four of us who were classmates were sitting to 


gether in Emma Lyons’s bedroom. We had come 


to spend the vacation with her in her country home. | 


There were Alice Glynn, Cara Hall, Adela Groves, 
and myself, all ready for any amount of fun and 
daring, Emma Lyons, as usual, taking the lead. 

When I say al/, 1 must except our pretty Alice, 
who was a timid, nervous little creature, but whom 
we dragged into many of our “escapades” by sheer 
bullying. 

“Was she very pretty?” you ask. Yes, lovely, from 
the long ringlets of her blonde hair to the arch of her 
little foot. We called her /itt/e, but she was tall, 
and looked as if she had no business to be the arrant 


| coward she was. 


“Well, cowardice is your normal condition, my 
dear,” answered Emma, 
much. 


“So it don’t count for 
I never saw the ‘things,’ as you call them, 
but then, I've looked at them through another per- 
son’s eyes. The vigil of St. Mark is an English cus- 
tom, you know, and I'll call Mrs. White, mamma’s 


half-eurdled my blood by her awful stories. 

“Ask Mrs. White to step here for a minute,” she 
said to a servant who was in the room. 

Mrs. White came, tall, angular, with a long grave 
face, and slow, precise speech. 

“Sit down, Mrs. White,” said Emma. “I’ve sent 
for you to tell the girls here what you know of the 
Eve of St. Mark, if you’ve no objections.” 

“No hobjections, miss, ’m sure,” smoothing her 
zing at us with lack-lustre eyes. 

“In the hold country, young leddies, in Hengland, 





you know, there’s times when hevil sperits gets 


abroad. St. Mark’s is one, 
uO mldinivne to the churei 


Hif a person will go 
poreh and wateh, he will 
see a percession of the folks who are to die in the 
year, and he'll even see how they are to die. Them 
that died that year will meet ‘em, too. 

“Why, my own nephew's cousin saw his own 
brother pass, killin’ hisself with a knife. 
true as Gospel, too, ‘fore the year was out. 
kill hisself.”’ 

Alice cried right out, and hid her face in her 
hands. ‘You surely don’t believe all that nonsense, 
Mrs. White?” L asked, sharply. 

“Seein’ is believin’, miss,” 


It come 
Ile did 


she said, grimly. “1 
don’t hold to disbelievin’ a respectable young man, 
my own nephew's cousin, who scorned a lie with his 
head and his heels. And when he tells me that his 
own heyes seed the gashly sight, I haint goin’ to give 
him the lie. No’m; I mayn’t throw myself in the 
face of Providence by peepin’ and peerin’ at forbid- 
den things, but other folk has done it, and will do 
it when we're all dead and gone.” 

“Did your nephew's cousin tell what he saw be- 
fore his brother killed himself?” Cara asked, rather 
superciliously, 

“In course, miss, he told it right off to Jim (that 
was his brother). He done his duty by him, every- 
body knows. I've hearn him say, time and agin, 
‘Jim,’ says he, **taint no use to make any plans for 
the future, fur you haint got none. A man can’t fly 
from his fate when it’s fixed. All you've got to do 
is to consider your latter hend, and make up your 
mind to be cut hoff in the flower of your days.’ 
Somehow, Jim couldn't make up his mind.” 

“Don’t blame Jim,’ muttered Adela. 

“Oh, yes, we all done our duty by the misfortu- 
nate man,”’ Mrs. White wenton. ‘The folks used to 
look mournfal-like at him, and his sweetheart quit 
him, ‘eause she said she couldn't a-bear the thought 
of him maybe killing hisself right afore her. 
got awful grumpy, and one night, says he,— 


“I'm druv mad by all of you, and T haint goin’ to | 
| stand it no longer!” 


And then he went in his room 
and slammed and locked the door. 
findin’ he wouldn't answer, his mar bust in the door, 
and found him dead. He'd killed hisself. 
young leddies, sperits are abroad on St. Mark's 

Having reached her tragical termination, Mrs. 
White stalked out of the room. 

“O girls, look at that goosey, Alice,’ Emma ex- 
claimed, laughing. Alice was sitting upright in her 
chair, her eyes almost starting out of her head, and 
her face as white as a sheet. 

“Oh, it’s horrible! she gasped. 

“Which, the story, or Mrs. White?” asked Adela, 
withasneer. “I think St. Mark’s ghost was guilt- 
less of poor Jim's death. 
and Mrs. White, and the rest of ‘them that done 
their duty,’ as the poor fellow said, ‘drav him mad.’ 
It was all a made-up ghost.” 


“Who's talling of ghosts?” said a voice at the! 


“T really don’t think [ can try it, 
! 


She has already | 


He | 


Next mornin’, | 


Yes, | 


That abominable brother, | 
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door; and looking up, we saw Roy, Emma's brother, 
standing there. 

“O Roy,” cried Emma, “we've made up our minds 
to keep the vigil of St. Mark in the church porch 
to-morrow night, at midnight! But Mrs. White, with 
her terrific tales, has scared one of us,” witha glance 
at Alice, “so fearfully that we'll never be able to 
drag her along. 
sense believes in ghosts!’ 

“Hush!” said Roy, pretending to look shocked: 
“vou mustn't speak of such things with such irrey- 
If you don’t believe in them, what are 
going to keep vigil for at that ghostly hour?” 

“Why, for fun, of course!” cried Adela, 

“It’s an insult to our understandings to talk to us 
id Cara. * Alice may 
be, but then Alice believes everything.” : 

Roy shook his head, and tried to look grave, but | 
| caught the mischievous twinkle in his eyes; and for 


As if anybody who has common- 


erence, you 








about being afraid of ghosts,’ 


a boy of eighteen, I must say I never in my life saw 
such an adept at mischief as he was. He had deter- 
mined upon some mischief, I was sure. 

He was silent so long, we looked at him in sur- 
prise, for it was unusual for him to stop chatting 
and worrying us, particularly Alice, who generally 
was his victim. 

“Look here, girls,’’ he said, at last, and I could 
see his eyes twinkling, though he put on a serious 
air. “Give up your foolish idea of going to the 
church, It’s a full quarter of a mile from here, and 
in a lonely spot, with woods all around. You'll get 
frightened, as sure as fate, and we'll have you flying 
back here, screeching like insane people, and scar- 
ing mother out of her wits. Dare say your hair will 
turn white, too, from fright, and then you'll bear 
the name of ‘venerable band,’ instead of ‘fearless 
band.’ natural- 
born cowards, you know, in spite of your boast- 
ing. 

We rose with a universal shout of indignation, but 
even then I suspected that he was craftily inciting 
us to carry out our undertaking by slurs upon our 
courage. We prided ourselves upon our bravery, 
and to tell us that we were afraid of doing anything 
was to determine us to do it. 

“Look here, Roy,” cried Emma, “what's the mat- 
ter with you? Weare going to the church to-mor- 
| row night, and just spare your insults till we get 
back, will you?” 

“Oh, don’t let us go!” cried Alice. “Roy is right. 
We ought not to go there alone at that hour. 0 
Roy, can’t you come too?” 
| “Impossible!” said Emma, decidedly. “We cer- 
| tainly don’t want that young gentleman’s escort. 

He would have reason to triumph over us if we took 
| him, and to tell the truth, I’m sure he’s afraid him- 
self.” 

Roy, instead of resenting this, only sho k his 
head selemnly. 

“Well, yes, I must acknowledge I'd rather be in 
bed on St. Mark’s Eve, than in the church porch 
among the graves.”’ 

“Oh, Tean't go!” Alice gasped. 

“Very well, my dear,” Emma answered; ‘only 
you'll have to go to bed alone in the great red-room, 
as we shall all be away. If ghosts are really abroad 
to-night, or the spirits of the doomed, what's to pre- 
vent them from paying you a visit? 
them in our company, child. 
being such a ridiculous coward and such a laughing- 
stock as you are. You must go with us to-morrow, 
and see for yourself that there are no such things as 
apparitions. When one of your castles of terror is 
demolished, we'll make short work of the others.” 

“So you really are going?”’ Roy asked. 


Come, be reasonable. Girls are 


” 


Better see 
ITean't let you go on 


“Yes, we really are, unless you are mean enough 
to tell mother what we intend to do. She's not 
afraid of ghosts, but she’s in terror of tramps.” 

Poor Alice shivered, and whispered to me she 
wouldn't be sorry if Roy did tell Mrs. Lyons. 

Ah me! looking back through the years to that 
day, [wonder at our cruelty to the girl whom we 
truly loved, and whom we would have defended 
We did not 

mean to be cruel, but in our ignorance and folly, we 

struck that timid, tender nature deadly blows in 
order to harden it. 

Roy did not reveal our purpose, as we feared he 
would. In fact, he seemed terribly busy in his own 
room, and had several of his young friends with 
him that night and the next day. They all kept out 

| of our way, which was a comfort. 

When night came on,—and a pretty dark night it 
was at first,—we were so much excited that we did 
not feel at all uneasy at the long walk before us. We 
had a lantern, and everything ready in our room, and 
waited impatiently until the clock struck the half- 
| hour after eleven. 

The back-door was never locked, and we crept 
softly down the stairs, hardly drawing breath until 
we were outside. Emma had taken the precaution 
to give Alice a strong cup of tea before we started, 
and she did not seem more nervous than usual. 

We laughed and jested as we went along, and 
| were soon seated on a long bench within the church 

porch. The little lantern threw a very feeble light, 
| but the clouds had dispersed, and the moon, just 

risen, shone full on the churchyard and every object 
| in it. 

We did not expect to see anything, of course, but 
| somehow the influence of the time and place sobered 
| our high spirits, and we grew silent and thoughtful 
waiting for the great church clock to strike mid- 
night, the hour of our release. 

“What a relief!’ whispered Alice, as the first pon- 
derous stroke almost made us start from our seats. 

We waited until twelve was rung out, and then 
rose to depart. Suddenly, without a sound, from 
the shadows of the church emerged a procession, & 


from any real danger with our lives. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





gray, weird line of figures, some of whom we recog- | 
nized with a thrill of terror. | 

“Look! look! It’s old Mr. Morton!” whispered | 
Emma. “Look at his long white hair! He died 
last month. And there's John Selwyn! What's the 
meaning of it? , 

Half-frightened, she felt convinced that it was a 
practical joke. 

But the other girls were more than half-fright- 
ened, and clung to each other, watching the noise- 


There’s some plot here certain.’ 


less line of figures glide over the graves, and cireling 
the churchyard, return towards us on the other | 
At the end of the line was a slender figure, | 
and we caught our breath as we recognized Alice's | 
long golden curls, and even a dress of a peculiar 
pattern which she sometimes wore. The figure 
moved on, holding a hand to its heart. 

“Oh, it’s Alice!’ gasped Adela. And Alice, who, 
at the first sight of the apparitions had buried her 
face on my shoulder, looked up, recognized her 
double, and with a scream, fell senseless in my 


side. 


aris. 

Then our tense nerves gave way, and shriek after 
shriek rose on the air. The ghostly procession took 
to flight in most unghostly haste, and the one who 
personated Alice, tearing off his head-gear and en- 
ecunmbering skirts, rushed up to us. It was Roy. 


“For merey’s sake, stop that screaming!" he 
eried. “The whole country will be roused. It’s 


nothing but a jest. What's the matter with Alice?” 
“You've killed her, I believe!’ groaned Emma. 
He seized her in his arms, and swiftly ran towards 

the house, all of us following. We were beyond 


you, 


| ‘lively corpse. 


“Tam a dead man!” he cried, as he approached 
us, and dropping his gun, he fell, gasping, upon a 
pile of blankets. 

“Du tell!’ said Jim, coolly turning to his fish 
again. “If you're really dead, there's no help for 
Lie still, and we'll bury you in deep water, 
after supper. But I should say you're rather a 

on 

“It's no joking matter,” moaned Oscar, his hands | 
twitching nervously. “I’m done for. A rattle- 
snake has bitten me!” 

We all sprang towards him, but cold-blooded Jim 
was at his side first. 

“Quick! tell me where!” he cried. 

“Here,” said Osear, faintly, laying his hand upon 
his leg; “‘just above my boot-top.” 

In an instant, Jim’s knife had cut the trousers 
that covered the wound, and he was about to draw 
off the boot, when Oscar, with a gesture of pain, 
cried,— 

“Stop! my foot has swollen!” 

Again the knife came into play, and the boot was 
quickly removed, A small red spot appeared. 

“That’s the place,” said Jim. ‘Here, Fern, get 
me some whiskey, quick, while I suck out the poi- 





son.” And suiting the action to the word, he ap- 
plied his lips to the little puncture. 

I turned to run to the tent, but stopped with a 
sinking heart. “There is no whiskey! 
the last yesterday, to rub on his hands, which were 
blistered.”’ 

“Oh, I shall die! I shall die!’ moaned Osear. 

“Fool that I was!” 





speech then, and I shall never forget that midnight 
race with the senseless figure in front which we 
fancied was already dead. | 

No, alas for her! not dead; for when after hours | 
of unconsciousness, she opened her eyes, it was to | 
scream and fall into convulsion after convulsion. — | 

“Will she live, doctor?” asked Mrs. Lyons, when | 
the morning light shone in upon us. | 

“She is in no immediate danger,” he said; “but | 
unless I am mistaken, death would be a mercy to 
her.” 

We did not quite understand him then, but we 
did later, when we saw our pretty Alice a poor 
idiotie creature, whom her family were compelled 
to watch as if she were an infant. She had epileptic | 
fits constantly, but we were all middle-aged women 
when death at last released her. 

You would like to know, I suppose, how this ter- 
rible event affected us? It spoiled Roy’s life, for he 
had loved Alice better than we dreamed of at the 
time. Had she died a natural death, young as he 
was, he would have forgotten her; but remorse kept 
the scene always in his memory, and he became a | 
very reckless man. | 

He died young, a soldier's death, during our Civil 
War, but his last words were, “Poor Alice! she will 
know how I suffered when we meet over there.” 
was almost equal to his. She had 
forced Alice to go that night, and she felt herself 
indirectly guilty of having caused the tragedy. Per- 
haps it softened her character as nothing else would 
have done, for no one could be more tenderly sym- 
pathetic than she became, or more tolerant of the 
timid fears of others. M. B. W. 





Emma’s pain 


~ +> 
For the Companion. 
RATTLESNAKE OSCAR. 


We were camping near Stony Island, in the River 
St. Lawrence, upon a small and heavily-wooded 
islet known as “The Calf.” 

Our nearest neighbors were the farmers living 
upon Stony Island, There was a mile of water be- 
tween us and them,—water that glistened and dim- 
pled with golden smiles in the morning, or heaved 
and sighed with purple sobs at twilight, and hissed 
and foamed in a white rage over the sunken reef 
that ran between the islands in a storm, 

The fishing, however, was excellent over this very 
reef, and black ducks hid in the marshes at the 
“tail” of “The Calf.” Altogether, the islet was a 
charming spot for a camping-party such as ours. 

There were five of us; Charlie and Will Ames, who 
were cousins, Jim MeArthur, Oscar Gifford and my- 
self. We all loved out-of-door life, were able to 
handle our boats in any ordinary weather, and 
could enjoy and grow healthy upon camp fare. 

It was Friday, and nearly seven o’clock, I had 
just returned from a wandering tour of the islet, 
with a couple of quarts of late strawberries, which 
Iwas now engaged in preparing for supper. Jim 
was frying the fish which he had eaught during the 
afternoon,—fine black bass,--and Charlie and Will 
Ames were gathering wood for the evening camp- 
fire. Osear was away hunting. 

The soft swash of the waves upon the stones of 


with the vigor of his strokes. 

“He's gone for whiskey,” said Will. 
good courage, Oscar. We'll save you yet. Here, 
Jim, bind this on the wound after you have drawn 
the poison out.” 

“What is it?’’ whispered Oscar. 


Charlie used | 





growled Charlie; and with a} just before we came away.” 


“Tobacco,” said I, kneeling at his side with the | 


soft mass in my hand, “I’ve heard that it’s the best 
remedy for rattlesnakes’ bites, with the exception of 
whiskey.” 

Jim raised his head. 
Is it sharp?” 

“The point is,’ said I, drawing my sheath-knife 
and handing it to him. 

He tried it with his thumb. 

“Oh, the terrible pain!” cried the sufferer, writh- 
ing. ‘What are you going to do with the knife?” 

“IT am going to open that wound, so that I can 
draw more of the blood out. Be still now; and 
before the patient could prevent him, the stern doc- 
tor had seized his leg firmly with one hand, while 
with the other he forced the point of the knife 
deeply into the wound. ‘Tie rea blood started, and 
Oscar yelled,— 

“Quit!” 

“I must do it, old boy,” said Jim. ‘It’s over 
now;”’ and again he applied his lips to the opening. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” moaned Oscar. 

At this moment, Will, who had been busy at the 
fire, came running towards us with a tin cup filled 
with some smoking liquid. 

“Here, drink this!’ said he, hurriedly; and rais- 
ing the boy’s head upon his arm, he pressed the cup 
to his lips. 

“Ouch! It burns me! That’s a pretty drink to 
give a fellow!” cried the bitten man, with sudden 
rage, and he struck at the cup fiercely. 

“It won't burn you,” persisted Will, “and you 
must drink it. It’s an antidote for the poison; and 
again he pressed the steaming draught to the boys 
mouth, 

Oscar shut his eyes and swallowed the mixture. 

“That's worse than the rattlesnake!’ he gasped. 
| “It’s burning my heart out! Oh, oh, oh!’’ he cried, 
in great nervous excitement. “I’m all on fire! 
Water, water!’ and he half arose and clutched his 
hands wildly in the air. 

I ran for the water, and Jim, who had just ban- 
daged the tobacco upon the wound, followed me. 

“It’s the poison, poor fellow! O Fern, it’s terri- 
ble to see him suffer so, to see him dying, and not 
be able to help him!”? and Jim dashed his hand 
across his eyes. 

“We may save him yet,” said I, in a low tone. 
“What was that drink which Will gave him?” 

“Vinegar and pepper, boiling hot. He says it’s an 
antidote for poison, but I never heard of it before.” 

“Antidote! Nonsense! You can't antidote a rat- 
tlesnake’s bite. I don’t believe that anything will 
do him any good except the whiskey. If that comes 
at once, and we can make him drink enough of it, 
it willsave him. That’s the Indian remedy.” 

After the patient had somewhat quenched the 
fierce burning within him with the water which I 
brought, he seemed easier, and lay back upon the 


“Give me your knife, Fern. 





the beach, the distant tinkle of a cow-bell from 
Stony Island, and the cheery frying of the fish in 
the pan were the only sounds that broke the silence. 
The setting sun seemed to linger for a moment be- 
fore going down into the cool blue lake, casting 
gollen ripples across the broad waters, even to our 
camp. The sky overhead was spotless, and its pure 
arch seemed removed to an immeasurable distance 
above us. The woods were slowly wrapping their 
shalow-cloak about them. A single white sail, far 
down the river, was the only link that bound us for- 
esters to the busy world outside our charmed circle. 

Just then a long piercing ery rang out from the 
‘lin thieket behind us. Startled by the ery, we all 
sprang to our feet, and in a moment more, Oscar 
appeared, running towards the camp, hatless, breath- 
less, his gun held loosely in his almost nerveless 
hand, and his face white with terror. 


blankets with closed eyes. Fora few moments we 
| were all silent, and on more than one cheek glist- 
| ened something like atear. It was a terrible thing 
| to have him die, but we could only watch and wait, 
—wait for Charlie. 

At last, Jim arose and walked to the shore, strain- 
ing his eyes to catch the first glimpse of the return- 
ing boat. The night was falling, and a cool breeze 
crept whispering across the darkening water, fan- 
ning the embers of the fire into a bright, flickering 
blaze. The fish sizzled, unheeded, in the pan, and 
the coffee bubbled over again and again, but no one 
moved. A great cloud bad hidden the joy of our 
camp life. 

“Fern!” said Oscar. 

I was at his side in a moment. 
“Put your hand in my pocket and get my diary.” 
I did as directed. 





“Now—come closer—you'll never tell?” he whis- 
pered. 

““Never!”’ said I, solemnly. 

“Then open that, and you will find a picture. 
me have it.”’ 

I was about to obey, when a sudden moan burst 
from his lips again. “Oh, L think I am dying, dy- 
ing! My heart is on fire!’ and he writhed upon the 
ground in pain. 

The tears started now, sure enough, but I dashed 
them away, and ran for more water. 

“Drink this. ['m sure it’s Will’s medicine that 
gives you the pain, not the poison. We'll save you 
yet, I've no doubt.” 

“Oh, no, it’s the poison, I think it must be!’ he 
cried. ‘See how my leg is swollen! 
I couldn't lift it from the ground!” 

“Why, no,” said I; “that’s the bandage that Jim 
puton. He tied a whole blanket around it. That's 
what makes it heavy.” 

“T tell you it’s swollen, and I'm sure I'm dying!” | 
he insisted. 

I said no more, but proceeded to comply with his 
request as to the picture, What if he was right! 
What if he was dying! My heart stood still, and I 
gasped a little for breath. 

‘Have you found the picture?” he whispered. | 

I drew it out. It was a photograph of my own 
sweet sister Jean, a bonny beauty of fifteen. 

“Why, I didn’t know,’’——I began. 

“Be still!’ he said, in a sharp tone. “I don't | 
want the others to know. Jean only gave it to me | 
And he took the pict- | 


Let 


It seems as if 


single spring, he was in the boat, making his way | ure and kissed it gently, and then handed it back 
| towards Stony Island, the light craft fairly leaping | to me. | 


| 
“Put it in my hand when you bury me, Fern, for | 


“Keep up | I—I love her.” | 


His voice trembled. 

“IT will. I'll do anything you wish me to do, 
does she know?” 

“Know? Why, of course not! Do you think I 
am the fool to talk of love to a little puss like her? | 
But I would have waited. Oh, it is hard to die | 
now!” And he moaned so piteously that Will, who 
was seated a little way off, broke down entirely, and 
springing to his feet, went into the bushes behind 
the camp. 

“And one thing more,” said Oscar, touching my 
hand. “Will you cut a lock from my hair, and take 
it to her, and tell her--you know, what I have told 
you?” 


But 


“Yes,” said I, and the tears came to my eyes. 

He was quiet for a moment, and then he whis- 
pered,— 

“Cut it now, Oscar. It will be dearer to her.” 

Obediently, I drew my knife, gathered a lock | 
from his forehead in my hand, and after considera- 
bie sawing, during which he cried out and moaned, | 
I severed it, and placed it in my pocket-book, care- | 
fully tied with a bit of fish-line. 

The shadows were thickening fast now. 
camp-fire, too, was dying. 
fresh fuel on the coals. At that moment, Jim, who | 
had all this time been on watch near the shore, 
shouted joyfully, and came running towards me. 


The 
Larose and threw some | 


“At last Charlie is coming, and we ean save him | 
yet! Cheerup, old boy!” he cried to Osear. “We'll } 
fix you now!” | 

An instant later, there was a rattle of oars, the 
grind of a boat upon the beach, and then there | 
stalked within the circle of our firelight a tall, | 
rough-bearded, half sailor like man; not Charlie, | 
but old Tom Marline, from Stony Island. 

At sight of him, Oscar fell back with an expres- 
sion of disappointment. 

“Oh, it’s coming again,—that terrible pain!” 
he cried out in his apparent agony. 

I clasped my hands over my ears. 
ble! He must surely die now! 

“What ails ye?” growled old Tom, striding towards 
the sufferer. ‘Be ye sick?” 

“I'm dying!” moaned the boy. 

“Dying! Sho! Worse men nor you be has lived 
to be hung after their hair was gray! You aint dy- 
ing. What ails ye?” 

I drew the old man aside, and told him that Oscar 
had been bitten by a rattlesnake. 

“A rattlesnake, eh?” said my listener, with a 
queer, wrinkled smile. “So a snake's bit ye, eh?” 
and he turned to Oscar again. ‘‘Le’s see the wound.” 

The boy pointed to his leg, and Tom took off the 
bandage. 


and 


It was horri- 


astonishment, gazing at the broad gash which the 
knife had made. ‘The critter must'a’ had a tongue 
like a acythe!”’ 

“Jim cut the wonnd so that he could suck the poi- 
son out,”’ said Oacar, faintly. 

“Oh,” replied Tom. Then, a moment later, “Did 
the sarpent bite through your boot?” And he took 
the dilapidated article from the ground where it 
had been thrown. o 

“Yes, just at the top of it,’’ again replied Oscar. 

The old fellow examined the boot carefully by the 
firelight; then he broke into a hearty laugh, that 
almost echoed from the distant bluffs of Stony 
Island. 

We stared at him with disgust and indignation. It 
angered Oscar, too, and he turned his face away. 

But Tom was undisturbed, and glancing at the 
boot again, he burst into a second peal of laughter, 
without offering any explanation of his unseasona- 
ble mirth. But at last he said,— 

“Boys, ye're good fellows, I'm sure; but if ye 
never git no worse snake-bites nor this, ye'll never 
die from ’em. In the first place, thar aint no rat- 
tlers on this island, nor on no island in this river, 





nor never has been; an’ I know, for I’ve lived here- 


| Osear.”” 





“Ye call that a snake-bite?”’ said he, in honest | 


abouts for mor’n forty years; and in the second 


| place, what did bite yer friend thar was this sharp 


thorn, an’ nothin’ worse!” And he held out the 
dilapidated boot-leg, and pointed to a sharp curved 
thorn, firmly fastened in the leather! 

For a moment, there was absolute silence in the 
camp; then, with wild laughter, we jumped to our 
feet, and then followed some badgering of each 
other and of Oscar that will not soon be forgotten. 

With the effect of Will's medicine, the pain left 
our patient; but the lameness which resulted from 
Jim’s surgery and the tobacco liniment remained 
for a day or two, 

The whiskey, which Charlie brought towards mid- 
night, after rowing more than seven miles to tind it, 
we poured upon the blazing logs of our camp-fire as 
a libation to the snakes of the island. 

The photograph Osear still keeps, but his ragged 
sealp-lock I retain; and the loss of his hair, 1 think, 


| has effectually cured the boy of his “calf-love.” 


A threat to tell Jean ot how he died has an excit- 
ing effect upon him now; and the production of the 
lock of hair, tied with a tish-line, has more influence 
than a two-hours’ argument. 

If you desire, however, to ascertain whether he 
has any stimulating remembrances of Calf Island, 
ask him how he came to be called “Rattlesnake 

F. E. HAMILTON, 
+o 
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A QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY 
OCEAN. 
By William H. Rideing. 

The weather was not fair on Queen Victoria’s last 
birthday in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Our ship had reached a latitude which is always 
stormy. The great gray clouds hung low, and the 
white crests of the waves flashed all around us as 


IN MID- 


| far away as the eye could see. A drizzling rain add- 


ed to the cheerlessness of the view, and at timesa 
great wave would sweep over the bow and rush like 
a mountain torrent along the deck. 

But cheerless as was the view outside, there was 
comfort and splendor within. We turn and go down 
a wide stairway, with luxurious couches at the head, 
and enter a dining-room about forty-four feet 
square. The upholstery is purple velvet and crim- 
son damask; the walla and ceilings are finished in 
rare woods, with gold mouldings. The soft carpets 
drown all sound of footsteps, and swinging silver 
lamps shed over all a mellow light. At one end of 
the room there is a piano; at the other a library, and 


| overhead there is a small conservatory. 


About one hundred and fifty passengers are sitting 
down to dinner at four long tables, which sparkle 
ith glass and cilver ware, wid are overspread with 
the snowiest of cloths. The stewards stand in a line 
and pass the dishes from the pantry on to the tables, 
until there is not space for one more. Each dish has 
a silver cover; and the moment the chief steward 
touches a bell, the covers are simultaneously re- 
moved as if by clock-work or the trick of a conjurer. 

No necossary of life, no luxury of the season, is 
omitted. There are soups, fish, game, poultry, joints, 
salads, pastry and fruits, All the passengers have 
become more or less familiar; and a dinner could 
not be more cheerful than this which celebrates the 
Queen’s Birthday on the mid-Atlantic. 

If you had not recently come out of the rain and 


wind on deck, you could not believe yourself to be 


| at sea at all; it seems rather that you are at some 
| fashionable banquet; and when dinner is over the 


illusion is heightened. The dining-room becomes a 
| luxurious parlor; a concert is held at the piano, and 
| groups form on the velvet sofas and chairs for 
| games, gossip and reading. 

| Looking further you find a dainty little boudoir 
| reserved for ladies, and a large smoking-room for 
gentlemen, either of which ia finer and more espa- 
cious than the cabins of ordinary shipa. 





Long cor- 

ridors open into pretty little staterooms, in some of 

which there are four beds, and in others two, with 

couches, mirrors, curtains, and toilet conveniences. 
Exploring a Steamer. 

Tucked in one of those little beds, it is surprising 
how soundly one who is not sick can sleep. The big 
Atlantic waves dash against the little round window 
of the room, and rush along the iron sides of the 
ship unable to find an entrance; the sailors tread 
along the deck above in heavy sea boots; the time is 
struck half-hourly on the bells, but when you become 
| accustomed to it, the noise is leas disturbing than 
| soothing. No fear harasses your sleep; for one 
need not be a seaman to discover in Captain Brooks 
all the qualities a good seaman should have. 

Let the reader suppose that he has ingratiated 
himeelf with the captain, and that the captain has 
| invited him on to the bridge,—the eaptain’s post in 
| times of danger,—and a reservation upon which 
| none except the officer of the 

mander are usually allowed, 
| The bridge is amidships—a narrow gallery a little 
| distance in front of the smoke-stack, and from it the 
reader can see the ship from end to end. From the 
bow to the atern is a distance of four hundred and 
sixty-six feet, and from bulwark to bulwark is a dis- 
| tance of forty-four fect. 

The deck immediately below is like a little town. 
It is divided by long rows of little honses built of 
walnut and iron. Oneof the houses is the doctor's 
shop, another the butcher's shop, another the pas- 
try-cook’s, and out of sight isa barber's shop. The 
“galleys,” as the cook-shops are called, have appli- 
ances for cooking four meals a day for two hundred 
saloon passengers, and three meals a day for four- 
| teen hundred steerage passengers. 





watch and the com- 
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There are three decks below the one visible; 
the lowest being twenty-eight feet deep; and if 
the ship were cut in halves from bow to stern, 
you would be amazed at the extent of the com- | 
munity which exists on board her. It would be 
a costly experiment, however, for the ship is 
valued at seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and with her cargo the total value is 
over a million dollars. 

The officer of the wilks to and fro on 
the bridge, with his blue eyes searching the ho- 
tizon; the merest speck is observed; and at the 
nast-head near the clouds, and on the bow, 


watch 


other men are straining their eyes to discover 
and arrest any danger ahead, In the centre of 
the 


which orders can be telegraph- 


bridge are two dials by 


ed to the men at the helm or 
the engineers, A brass finger 
is put over the words “Ward 
astarboard!’ 


and instantane- 


ously the finger of the corre- 


sponding dial in the wheel- 
house flies over the same 
words, and the men who are 
steering put the wheel accord- 
ingly. 

The steering is done by 
steam, in a comfortable little 
house under the bridge. The 


wheel is not more than thirty 
inches in diameter, and by it 
one man can modify or com- 
pletely alter the course. — It 





does not even require a man; 
for a child might quickly turn 
the 
ship 


of this erent 
from 
touching the little wheel. 


bow steam. 


cast to west by 

Another instance of the con- 
trol obtained over the greatest mechanical forces 
mity be seen in the engine-room, 

The engine has a power equal to that of four 
thousand five hundred horses, and burns about 
ninety-five tons of coal a day. The cylinders are | 
one hundred and twenty inches in diameter, 
witha piston stroke of five feet, and the boilers 
are heated by thirty furnaces. 
ment the captain gives the order, ‘Turn ahead, 
full speed!” off Sandy Hook, until the English 
coast is in sight, 


From the mo- 


these pistons are steadily at 
work in storm and calm, driving the ship towards 
her destination without weariness or complaint. 

The captain takes us into the engine-room and 
down a slippery tlight of polished iron steps to 
the eylinder-heads, in and out of which the pis- | 
tons are smoothly gliding; then we deacend an- | 
other tlight of steps, and reach an iron gallery 
survounding the engine, where the noise makes 
our voices ineffectual. We are now out of day- 
light and far below the level of the sea. Bright 
wheels and shafts of steel are revolving and shoot- 
ing out, and we are advised to be wide-awake 
that a misstep may not involve us. 

The 


coal-black 


chief engineer, with a grimy face and 


hands, stands before a horizontal 
wheel, not much larger than a dinner plate, and 
Opposite to him is a dial like one of those on the 
bridge, 


speed 


its face being divided and marked ‘Full 
“Full speed astern,” ‘Half- 
“Stop,” and so on, 


ahead,” 


speed,’ “Slow,” The brass 
finger is now opposite “Full speed ahead,’ and 
should an alteration be required by the officer on 
the bridge, he would indicate it by his dial, which 
is in perfect correspondence with this in the en- 


vi . ! 
gine-room, 


Descending some more steps and squeezing 
round the 
: where the thirty furnaces are, and 
is ho sug 


some awkward corners, we reach 


‘stoke-hole,”’ 
where there restion of the sea except 
and pitching of the ship 
It isdark, dusty and windy. 





in the constant rolling 
The men are as 
black as sweeps; and from time to time they 


open the wide iron doors of the fires, and toss in | 


shovelful after shovelful of eoal, 
Let the 


tons of coal 


which is in- 


stantly consumed, reader remember 


that over ninety are burned down 
» that we are only divided from 
the depths of the sea by an iron plate; that the 
noise of the engine is added to that of the waves 

and he will appreciate how thrilling it is to be 
in the 


here every day 


“stoke-hole,”” 


Phe coal-bunkers are out of sight, but we see | 
innumerable baskets of fuel passed from them 
through a narrow aperture to appease the fierce 
hunger of the furnaces. 


The reader understands, of course, that while 
the engine-room is amidships, the propelling pow- 
erastern is applied by the serew or fan, being 
conducted thereto by a shaft of steel, 

‘his shaft is secured by frequent clasps or bear- 
ings, and in a tunnel. Jets of cold 
water are thrown on the bearings constantly to 


massive 
is enclosed 


keep them cool, and those mixing with the oil 
forma nasty slush, which makes the tunnel far 


from inviting. 


janunel, of 
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Our clothes are soiled, and our flesh is smutty, | 
already; but we are determined to go wherever 
the engineer will take us, and we follow him 
along the dark, slippery passage. The shaft is 


| making about forty-seven revoiutions a minute, 


and retlects the light of the engineer’s lamp; the 













THE “STOKE-HOLE.” 


throbbing of the screw as it strikes the water 
shakes the iron walls around us; our eyes be- | 
come dim, and we are not sorry when our guide | 
again leads us into the fresh air on deck. | 
+o | 

THE EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH. 
One day, a few weeks ago, the gay and _ bril- 
liant city of Vienna was alive with merry sounds 
and picturesque sights. The houses were brave- 
ly decorated with flags and festoons; the streets 
swarmed with multitudes in holiday attire; pro- 
cessions of quaint costumes passed through the 


thoroughfares; and imposing ceremonies took 
place in the ancient churches of the Austrian 
capital, 

The oceasion of all this display and festivity 
was the silver wedding of the Emperor Francis 
the beautiful 
Elizabeth of Bavaria just a quarter of a century 


ago. 


Joseph, who married Princess 





Nothing could have more strikingly shown 
the love and respect in which the Austrians hold 
their sovereigns than the heartiness with which 
they entered into this celebration, and the roar 
of plaudits which resounded through the old city 
when the Emperor and Empress appeared in the 
midst of their subjects. 

Since the time when, being a shy lad of eigh- 
teen, Francis Joseph sueceeded to the Austrian 
crown, in place of his Uncle Ferdinand, who had 
abdicated, the career both of himself and of his 
mixed and uneasy empire has been a checkered 


one. Ruling over a State in which there are six 
or seven different races, varying in habits, and | 
jealous of each other; and being forced, during 
many of the earlier vears of his reign, with the 
growing might of Prussia, Francis Joseph has 
yet borne himself so well that he has retained, 
from beginning to end, the high opinion of the 
world, and the affection of his own subjects. 

There is no European ruler more wise, more 
upright, more pure in life and morals, or more 
faithful to the great duties which rest upon him, 
than the Austrian Emperor. 


When he came to the throne, it was as a des- 
pot, armed with absolute power. In the course 
of years, however, and by reason of military 
misfortunes, he has found himself compelled to 
give up despotic authority, and to accept the po-| 
sition of a constitutional monarch, governing by 
the will of the people. He has been too wise to 
resist this great change, and has frankly and loy- 
allye weleomed it. No man is less a tyrant by 
than Francis Joseph. Like Vietor Em- 
Italy, too, he has known 


nature 
how to 
choose able and patriotic counsellors, 
would 


men who 
be faithful, not only to him, but te his 
subjects. In Von Beust and Andressy, he found 
statesmen able and ready to organize the Aus- 
trian Empire onthe new broad and liberal basis. 

Francis Joseph, though forty-nine years of 
A life 
of activity, temperance, and moderation, has | 
well preserved him. He is tall and rather 
slight, with light hair closely cropped. on his | 
head, heavy bushy side-whiskers and sweeping | 


age, does not look more than thirty-five. 


| mustache of tawny hue, large pleasant, genial | 


| . * 
weaknesses, is quite above reproach. 


; ear, 


| as well as all the tongues spoken by his subjects, | 


| tutions. 


| which the State is to be governed. 


gray eyes, and a round, healthy, fresh-colored | 
face. His bearing is quiet, dignified and prince- 
ly; he is a modest man, not fond of display, bat 
wedded to the serene delights of family and do- 
mestic life. 

In character, the Emperor, ina period where 
many sovereigns are stained with vices and 


No scan- 
dals about him ever find their way to the public 
He is a chivalrous and devoted husband, 
a tender and watchful father. 

There is not, probably, a harder worker in his 
dominions. He rises at five in the morning, | 
and devotes the earlier part of the day to the 
affairs of his realm. These he never neglects. 

The Austrian Emperor is an enthusiastic stu- 
dent, and probably has more culture than any | 
living sovereign. He is a master of the Greek, | 
Latin, French, Spanish and English languages, | 


and is, moreover, a good musician and a skilful | 
draughtsman. His favorite pastime is that of 
hunting. He follows the hounds on a hunt as | 
ardently as did Victor Emanuel himself; and | 
is noted for the hardy courage with which he | 
pursues dangerous game through the difficult | 
defiles of the Tyrol. 
In these qualities we may find the reasons why | 

| 





Francis Joseph is so much loved and honored by 
his people; even by the Hungarians, who, not 
long after he came to the throne, rose in revolt | 


against him, and struggled to shake off his au- | 


thority. Now he has no more loyal or more | 


a 
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ARBUTULOUS. 


Pendulons swinging in the lazy breeze, 

Your crimson reins, by fairy fingers spun 

In gold that from the moon was subtly won, 
Make sweet retreats for honey-seeking bees; 
Your royal colors tell of tropic seas. 

Of silent rivers that through forests run, 

Where radiant beams, sent from a noonday sun, 
With amber glories crown the ancient trees, 
Ah! centuries ago you were the joy 

Of some bright bird, alight with opal hues, 
Where from the Andes springs the Amazon; 
Nor space, nor irs, your regal charms destroy, 

Beneath gray nmed lustrous blues, 
You bloom to- ges gone. 

THos. S. COLLIER. 



















STATE CONSTITUTIONS. 

The State of California has just adopted a 
new Constitution. The changes made by it 
were very extensive, and the propriety of adopt- | 
ing it was hotly discussed for a long time by the | 
people of that commonwealth. The reasons for | 
and against the measure lie wholly outside of | 
the limits of questions upon which we can prop- | 
erly comment. 

It is one of our American characteristics that | 
we are seldom contented to leave our institu- 
tions unchanged for any 





long time together. 
Our laws are more in number, and are changed | 
more frequently, than those of any other coun- | 
try in the world, 

The same remark is true of our State Consti- 
A Constitution is only the fundamental 
law, and simply prescribes general rules under 


From its 
very nature, it 


nearly so as 


should be permanent, or as 
Those frame it 
should not merely consider the situation at the | 
time it is drawn up, but look as far as possible 
into the contingencies and possibilities of the 
future. 


possible. who 


Pyobably those persons who are entrusted 
with this duty usually try to follow the rule, 
but not assuring. Since the 
adoption of the National Constitution of 1789, 
the States of the Union have had in all exactly 
one hundred different Constitutions,—an aver- 
age of nearly three to each State, and more than 
an average of one new State Constitution a 
year, 


their success is 


The only Constitution now in force that is 
older than that of the United States is that of 
Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, The next oldest 
are those of New Hampshire, 1792; Vermont, 
1793; Connecticut, 1818, and Maine, 1820. The 


| five oldest Constitutions are thus those of five of 


the New England States. And the people of the 
six New England States, have since 1789, lived 
under only ten Constitutions. 

On the other hand, there have been thirteen 
new Constitutions adopted by as many different 
States since the beginning of 1870. Five of the 
States have had, during their existence, five 
Constitutions each. These all Southern 
States, — Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, South 
Carolina and Virginia. 

Texas has had four Constitutions since it be- 
came a member of the Union, only thirty-four 
years ago. Nebraska, which 


are 


was admitted in 


1867, adopted a second Constitution in 1875. 
These are wholly independent of the amend- 

ments to Constitutions, which are numbered by 

In general, there is no great | 


the hundreds, 


|to vote. In 


| iments. 
workings. Time is necessary to show results, and 


| of no importance. 


difficulty in making amendments. The legis!a- 
tures are obliged to submit them to the people, 
and in a two-thirds vote of each 
branch is required before the people are allowed 
Massachusetts there are serious 
Amendments must be proposed or 
approved by two successive legislatures. 

Rapid changes in the system of government 
are hazardous, and should be discouraged. The 
most stable government is the safest. If the 
liberties of the people are sufliciently protected, 


most cases 


obstacles. 


| it is much wiser, in ordinary cases, to continue 


under the old order of things, than to make 
changes, hastily considered, which are but exper- 
The tests of a law are in its practical 


only by the careful consideration of these can 
the wise statesman make modifications of an old 
law, or present new forms of law, that will 
benetit the people. 

sites 4@> _ 
THE FLAW IN THE BOILER. 


The late Mr. W—, one of the leading business 
men of Cincinnati, was strongly opposed to the use 
of intoxicating liquor as a beverage, and in his gen- 
tle, quaint way preached many an effective temper- 
ance sermon. 

He received one day a visit from Judge C— of 
St. Louis, who then held the first place among the 
learned jurists of the West, and who was besides a 
brilliant man of the world, kind-hearted, brave and 
loyal to his friendships. 

Mr. W showed him over his manufactory, and 





devoted subjects than the countrymen of Kos | his admiration was especially excited by the intri- 


| suth. 


eate machinery, much of which was of brass, tinely 
polished,—a work of art as of use. 

That evening the friends dined together at Mr. 
W—’s hotel. Judge C drank to excess. Ob- 
serving his friend’s grave, keen eyes upon him, he 
said, gayly,— 

“You do not take brandy, W——?” 

“Ne.” 

“Nor wine?” 

“No.” . 

“I do,” frankly. “Too much, probably. But I 
began thirty years ago. I drank as a boy at my 
father’s table. I drank asa young man, and I drink 
asanold one, It isatrifling fault, if you choose to 
call it a fault, and will hurt nobody but myself. If 
it has not harmed me in thirty years, I have no 
cause for fear.” 

Mr. W—— bowed gravely, but made no reply. 

When dinner was over, he said, “We had an acei- 
dent in our mills an hour after you left. Will you 
walk up with me?’’ 

They reached the mills in a few minutes. One 
side of the wall had fallen in. The exquisite, costly 
machinery was a hopeless wreck. Two or three 
workmen had been crushed in the ruin, and laborers 
were digging to find the bodies, 

“Horrible!” 





cried C——. “That machinery was 
so fine and massive, I thought it would last an age.” 
“Yes,” said W » Slowly, “but there was a flaw 


in it. A very slight flaw, which the workmen thought 





I have used it many years in 
safety. But the flaw was there, and has done its 
work at last.” 

Judge C 





*s face lost its color. He was silent a 
moment, and then turning, caught Mr. W—'s 
hand. 

“LT understand you, old friend,” he said. 
remember.” 

llow long he remembered, we do not know. A 
habit of thirty years is not easily broken. 


“1 will 


+? 
BOYS IN KANSAS. 


Some kindly soul, who chooses to be unknown, gave 


| lately one thousand dollars to Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 


of the New York Tribune, to use as he chose “in 
helping those who needed help,” and Mr. Reid wise- 
ly decided that the best way to render efficient help 
would be to send poor boys out of the New York 
slums to Kansas. They were collected, sent, and in 
a day after their arrival, were provided with com- 
fortable homes. They have each written back an 
account of their adventures, their new friends, 
homes, ete., which are pathetic from their very sim- 


| plicity. 


Joe Jonson, “Four-fingered Jack,” was a boot- 
black in Philadelphia. Many days he had not a 
penny to buy food, and in the nights slept in the 
streets; he writes, “Tell all the boys to come to 
Kansas, where you'll have a good home, and plenty 
to eat and drink, and no starving to death, Tell 
them I'm very happy here. I'm the fellow what 
had his two hands burnt.” 

Another friendless little wretch, taken from an 
orphan asylum, writes, “l am working in a country 
store. I like my home very much. The man is very 
kind tome. He gave me a dog, a good many chick- 
ens, and two rabbits.” 

Another, twelve years old, has evidently fallen in- 
toa real home for the first time in his life. He says, 
“Lam just one of the family. I haven’t hard work 
todo. I feed the cattle and pigs, or help about the 
house, or hold the baby. I 
harness a horse. 


have learned how to 
Mr. Risk and I go fishing. LI have 
lots of fun eatehing cat-tish and perch.” 

Most of the boys speak of going to Sunday sehool, 
church, ete. In short, while, in the city they were 
parts of the dreaded “dangerous classes”’ trampled 
down, and uneared for, in the sparsely settled West 
they are human beings to be taken into the families 
of the kindly farmers, and brought under the whole- 
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some influences of hard work, country life and re- 
ligion. 

Would that all the wretched lads in our towns, 
tramping to-day down the broad highway to ruin, 
could find a chance for life, honor and ha ippiness 
out in the West! 


+o 
CAN CATS REASON? 

Baron Von Gleichen, a German diplomatist, used 
to tell a story of a favorite cat as a proof that the | 
feline race can think and draw practical conelu- 
sions. The cat was very fond of looking in mirrors 
hung against the walls, and would gnaw at the 
frames, as if longing to know what was inside. She 
had, however, never seen the back side of a mirror. 
One day the baron placed a cheval-glass in the mid- 
dle of the room, and the cat instantly took in the 
novelty of the situation. 

Placing herself in front, and seeing 2 second eat, 
she begun to run round the mirror in search of her 
companion. After running round one way several 
times, she began to run the other, until fully satis- | 
fied that there was no cat beside herself outside of 
the glass. But where was the second cat? 

She sat down in front of the glass to meditate on 
the problem. Evidently inside, as she had often be- 
fore imagined. Suddenly a new thought occurred 
to her. 


Rising deliberately, she put her paws on the glass 
in front and then behind, walked round to the other | 
side, and measured the thickness in the same way. | 
Then she sat down again to think. 

There might be a cavity inside, but it was not | 
large enough to hold a cat. She seemed to come to |’ 
the deliberate conclusion that there was a mystery | 
here, but no cat, and it wasn’t worth while to bother 
about it. From that time the baron said she lost all 
curiosity about looking-glasses. 

+o 

THE BERKELERIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The system of mental philosophy advocated by the 
celebrated Bishop Berkeley insists that all external 
existences are ideal. What is called matter is, ac- 
cording to this philosophy, nothing but an idea 
formed in the mind. The system is again coming to 
the surface, notwithstanding the ridicule it has en- 
countered, such as Byron’s,— 

“When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matte vr, 

And proved it,—’twas no matter what he said.’ 
This revival may give freshness to two old anec- 
dotes. 

When Dr. Witherspoon was President of Prince- 
ton College, the Berkelerian philosophy had been 
adopted by most of the students and professors. 
The doctor, however, was opposed to it, and once, 
with true Scotch wit, threw out this 
agains its adoption: 


argument 


“Young gentlemen, if you think there is nothing | 


but ideas in the world, just go out on the campus 
and butt your head against the college walls! You | 
will, at least, get an idea of matter.” 

One student of the senior class did not believe in 
the Berkelerian theory of matter. On one occasion, 
when the students were at supper, the dish being 
hot mush and milk, this youth uttered a cry of pain. 


The tutor who was presiding at the long table start- | 
| 


ed up in alarm, as did the other students. 


“Mr. Tutor,” exclaimed the youth, “I beg your | 


pardon, but I’ve just swallowed a red-hot idea’”’ 


+o 
WOOD INSTEAD OF LEATHER. 

We often pity those Eastern travellers and peas- 
anta who wear the old-fashioned wooden sandals, 
and congratulate ourselves that no such heavy and 
uncomfortable shoes are worn in our country. But 
the French, who lead the fashions of the world, are 
substituting wooden in place of leathern shoes. They 


think them better than the ordinary shoes for those | 


accustomed to out-door labors. Their 
of the matter Leather easily | 
soaks in water, and laborers who work in swampy 


conmmon- 


sense view is this: 


lands or in wet places have wet feet all the day, and | 
other 

Wood is impervious to water, | 
and wooden shoes insure dry feet under all cireum- child, ‘and now ole massa’s gone; 


suffer much from colds, rheumatism, and 


forms of sickness. 


stances. 


The peasants who wear them are found to have | 
much better health than those who still eling to} 
There is a great gain, also, in cheapness 
The wooden shoes cost less than 
forty cents a pair, and will last almost fora lifetime. 
A small 
cushion is attached to the inside of the upper part, 


leather. 
and durability. 


They are made light and easy to wear. 


to relieve the pressure, and the shoes are 
enough to permit the use of stockings. 


ble some bold reformer may introduce them inte 


this country, but we are afraid they will never be 


popular, 
~~? 
GUTHRIE AND THACKERAY. 
The great preacher of Edinburgh 
London author had a curious introduction. 
had long known each other by reputation, but hac 
never met. One Sunday, Thackeray, being in Edin 





burgh, dropped into St. John’s Church to hear the 


eloquent divine. 


Dr. Guthrie opened his sermon by an allusion to 
avery striking picture in Punch, called “The poor 


Man’s Best Friend.” 
man lying in 
with rags. 
wrapped in a winding-sheet that only a 
face was visible. 


It represented a wasted ol 


a wretched garret on a bed coverec 


ment to the humanity and genius of the author o 


the sketch, and of the lines explaining it, but said | 
To make it 


the picture taught only a half-truth, 


large 
It is possi- | 


THE YOUTH'S 


teach a perfect truth, it was necessary to know that 
the dead man was a Christian. 

Dr. Guthrie did not know that Thackeray was the 
author of the sketch. But the latter was delighted 
with the allusion to his picture, and with the just 


| criticism on it, and sought an introduction after the 


sermon. This little incident led to a pleasant ac- 


quaintance between the two eminent men. | 
+o 
OPULENT YOUNG FARMERS. 

The Newport (R. 1.) correspondent of the Prev | 
dence Suurnat writes about the sons of some of the 
and wealthy 
place as follows: 


summer residents of that watering- 


They appear determined that they will not lead a | 
life of idleness, and with commendable enterprise | 
have started out in life for themselves. Agricultu- | 
ral pursuits appear to have the greatest of charms 
for them, 

Mr. John Mayer, the son of Mr. Edward Mayer, 
| who owns an elegant stone villa on the Point, facing 
the harbor, has for two years been engaged in con- 
ducting the affairs of Brook Farm, upon which he 
is expending a large amount of money. 

Mr. W. R. Hunter, of Newport, a relative of the | 
Assistant Secretary of State, and Mr. J. Nelson | 
Howard, of New York (the latter of whom former ly | 
had a sheep ranch in Virginia), have gone into the | 






market-gardening and milk business, and are miak- | 
| ing quite a success of it. 
| Mr. Melville Bull, son of Major Bull, anda recent | 


graduate, with high honors, from Harvard, pre sides | 
over the destinies of Ogden Farm, belonging to | 
George F. Tyler, of Phil: vdelphi: 1, one of our sum- 
Bull is raising the best of stock, | 








mer residents. Mr. 
and obtains for his butter the handsome price of 31] 
per pound. Mr. Bull is roughing it at the farm, 
a evidently prefers hard work to luxurious loating. 
. Edward Boker, grandson of Mr. Elbert J. 

Pi.-< Ts0On, a society man, has the Redwood Farm, 
where he devotes himself to raising hens for the 
market, and finds it quite a profitable investment, 

Mr. Edward Larned, a wealthy young gentleman 
and college graduate, well known here, is “also kee p- | 
ing a hen-farm in Warwick. 

Sensibie people will applaud these young gentle- | 
men for their evident desire to be of some use to the | 
world. 





+2 
AN AMERICAN TAR. 

Capt. Urquhart, of the ship /saae Webb, picked 
up on his last voyage the captain and crew of a sink- 
ing British ship. which 
fact led to a curious scene ina Liverpool court. The 

| captain thus tells the incident: 


He also rescued two dogs, 


By the way, there was a curious thing happened 
in Liverpool in relation to those dogs. You see, a] 8 
against the laws to have dogs on board of a shi} 
while she is lying in the docks, and shortly after ns 
| arrival, | was summoned to court for infraction of 

the dock laws. 
I went up to court, and the magistrate asked me 
| What Thad got to say in answer to the charge. 
| Well, I told him that I had saved the captain and 
| crew of a British bark, and brought them in, and | 
had also taken the se tWO dogs off the wre tk. | 

“Phat do,” satis he. ou « xe: sare lig 
charged. If you’ ve saved the lives of thirteen of 
od Majesty's subjects, you've earne dl the 

keep dogs in any part of Her Majesty's dominions.’ 

That's curious, as showing how much they think 
there about saving life. [don’t think that there's 
anything in it. I’m sure it’s a pleasure to me to be 
able to rescue any one in distress, and it’s no more 
| than anybody would do. 
| ive heard of ¢ aptains sailing by wrecks and never 
| stopping, but Lean hardly believe it. It don’t sound 
seamanlike to do that, does it? 











+e 
“OLD HICKORY'’s” DEATH-BED. 
A writer in the Cincinnati Commercial thus de- 
scribes the death-bed of Gen. Jackson: 


at the general's death, 
Sabbath morning in the 
and she describes it as a scene never to 


Mrs. Wileox was present 
one bright and beautiful 
| June of 1845, 
be forgotten. 


jand black, to meet him in heaven. All were in 
| tears, and when he had breathed his last, the out- 
| burst of grief was irrepressible. 

| The congregation at the little Presbyterian Church 
on the plantation, which the general had built to 





| gratify his deceased wife, the morning service over, | 


came flocking to the mansion as his e yes were clos- 
| ing, and added their bewailme nt to the general sor- 
row. 

Shortly after this mournful event, Mrs. W. en- 
countered an old servant in the kitchen, who was 
pene as though her heart would break. 

“Ole missus is gone,’ she brokenly said to the 
dey’s all gone, 
| and dey was our best frien’s. An’ ole massa, not | 
| satisfied teachin’ us how to live, has now teached us 


| 





| how to die.” 
The poor unlettered creature did not know that 
| she was paraphrasing one of the most beautiful pas- 
| sages in Tickell’s elegy upon the “Death of Addison.” 
“Te taught us how to live, 
The price for knowledge! 


and (oh, too high 
) taught us how to die.” 


er ss 
MR. LINCOLN’S JOCOSENESS. 
», coln’s fondness for a joke,—a fondness which led 
him, now and then, to put aside his dignity: 


To Subscribers to the Companion, 


right to | the year the 


He bade them all adieu in the tender- | 
est terms, and enjoined them, old and young, white | 


The following anecdote illustrates President Lin- 


COMPANION. 


behalf, the thrower of the stone turned to look for | 

r. Lincoln, but he was not to be seen. 

In a moment, his tall form rose from behind the 
balustrade, Where he had concealed himself when | 
the stone was thrown, to see the fun. | 

Giving the gardener his orders, With a twinkle in | 
his eyes, he glanced at the young man, who walked 
away, re: izing that he had been made the victim of 
a practical joke. 
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and the great 
They 


No one was near him but Death, so 
skeleton 
The preacher paid a high compli- 


One morning, he stepped out into the porch of the 
White House in his dressing-gown, and shouted to 
the Irish gardener who was at work on the grounds. 

| Failing to attract his attention, and seeing a young 
man passing in front of the porch, Mr. Lincoln 
hailed him and asked him if he could throw a stone. 

1 The young man thought he could. ‘Well,’ said 
he, “throw one at my gardener there. I can’t make 
him hear.” 

The young man, obedient, picked up a stone and 

| hit the Irishman fairly in the back, whereupon the 
latter started up, and turning around, wanted to 
know what the young man meant by hitting him, 
and began to approach him hastily in a threatening 

1) manner, muttering and scolding as he came. 

1} Meanwhile, the young man motioned with his hand 

towards the porch, meaning to have the gardener 
understand that the President wanted him, and that 

the stone had been thrown at his instance. 

But the irate Trishman paid no attention to his 
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For the Companion. 
WHEN LILACS COME, 


The rose may bloom a sweeter flower 
When bees their golden tenor hum, 
But nodding in the fresh May shower, 

As Nature's own, the lilaes come! 
Our hearts with their first buds unfold, 

And tender memories they bring; 
Their full-blown clusters seem to hold 

the perfume of life’s joyous spring. 


In this great bunch T hide my face, 
nd dream of childhood’s days again,— 
The pleasant garden’s ample space, 
The orchard path, the winding lane, 


Remembered now that happy day 
When, hast’ning forth at mother’s call, 
She broke for me the richest spray 
Phat hung above the lichened wall, 


There flashed the robin’s crimson breast; 
The blue-bird sped from tree to tree; 
Unseared the throstle built her nest; 
Phat scene, that face, comes back to me! 
Phe grasses, soaked with sunshine, sway; 
As “pilgrims bold in Nature’s eare,” 
Phe 


tosses o'er the cleft roeks stray, 
And groen leaves rustle every where! 
Yes, from each lilae’s purple well 


{ 
My lips now dvink the morning dew 
then, When shower of petals fell 
And titled the air with odors new. 
I see the lilaes overtlow 
Phe wide-mouthed piteher on the hearth, 
Set there as in the lone age, 
When that great room was filled with mirth, 
I see home parlor still and cool, 
All garnished for the Sabbath morn; 
The glen through which I strayed to school, 
By purling brook and flowering thorn, 
‘The shining hedge, the smiling skies, 
rhe furrowed flelda,—all, all are there; 
But dearer far, my mother’s eves, 
ler soft lips ever sweet and fair! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
«2 
For the Companion, 


GAVE HER CHOICEST. 


They who give only their poorer powers, and 
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| tion that God has to tell us. Every time, there-| feeling, if the subject be of an exceptionally im- 


fore, we hear the Gospel, we hear news which 
God makes known to us. 


ah ad 
VICTORIA’S BUSINESS ENGAGE- 
MENTS. 
How “uneasy lies the head that wears a 


crown” may be seen from the following narra- 
tive of the occupations of Queen Victoria, con- 
densed from an English magazine: 


for particular departments of her work. Fami- 
ly administration and imperial administration 
are the two chief heads under which these du- 
ties may be ranked. 

Her Majesty has extensive family connections 
throughout the whole of Europe. These she 
maintains by an active correspondence, and the 
whole of one day in the week is devoted to writ- 
ing letters toabsent relatives. 

There are other private affairs of royalty not 
less exacting. All accounts, all bankers’ pass- 
books, all estimates of expenditure are, in some 
shape or other, personally presented to the 
Queen. 

The officials about the Court are besieged by 
telegrams from the outside world, and it is rare 
indeed when, even in the depth of the long va- 
eation at Balmoral, they reach a smaller daily 
total than fifty. 

Thus it is that the Queen gives three hours a 


grams alone. 

One day being deducted as above for the de- 
spatch of the private business of royalty, there 
remain five working days forthe despatch of the 
business of the state. 

The Queen can only be said to hear the post- 
man’s knock metaphorically. The letter-bags 
which make their way to the foot of the throne 
are boxes that have been carefully packed at the 
different departments in Whitehall. 

They are conveyed from the offices to which 
they respectively belong to Windsor, or Balmo- 
ral, or Osborne by Queen’s messengers, as are 
the despatches to foreign powers. 

What, we may venture to inquire, are the con- 
tents of these black and red leather cases? Some 
are the letters of Ministers, others are drafts of 
documents forwarded for Her Majesty's approval 
and subsequently to be transmitted to the capi- 
tals of Europe. Others, again, are papers for 
the royal signature 

The relation of the Queen to her Ministers and 
to the different departments of imperial affairs 





present only second-rate offerings, in religious 
service, sin against their better knowledge. How | 
fixed in the human soul is the conviction that | 
heaven does not accept such is seen in all the | 
agonizing surrenders and tragic sacrifices of | 
pagan faith 

The insane deed of blood of which the Free- | 
man child, in Pocasset, Mass., was the victim, 
was 2 like convulsion of blind obedience—as ut- 
terly uncontrolled by the religion and spirit of 





Jesus as was the act of the poor Hindoo mother 
of Kedgeree. 





This woman lived on the Ganges, near Sanger 
Island, and she had a pair of beautifal twin | 
But one of them was a girl, and blind, | 
and the benighted mother on that account sup- 
posed herself under ‘‘Gunga’s"’ curse for some | 
offence she had done. 

A missionary’s wife found her lamenting, and 
heard the story of her grief. The god must be | 

He was certainly | 
angry, or the children would have been both | 
boys, and with good eyes. She would have to | 
make a sacrifice to soothe his wrath. The Chris. | 
tian lady did what she could to impress her with | 
better teachings, but with little effect. She left | 
her sadly, but not dreaming what the wretched | 
mother meditated doing. 


babes. 


appeased, the woman said. 





A day or two later the lady called again. As 
before, the mother sat beside the little basket- | 
cradle weeping—but there was but one babe in | 
the cradle. It was the blind girl. The other | 
had been drowned in the Ganges! 


The Christian lady was horror-struck when | 
she knew the truth. 

“Unhappy woman!” she exclaimed; then af- | 
ter a silence she added with something more like | 
pity, “If you were driven to do this, why did | 
you destroy the one you loved, and spare the 
one you hated?" 

The woman sobbed and beat her breast. “Oh, | 
it is that that breaks my heart,”’ she said. “The 
god must have the best. When T had a perfect 
one he would not take the other. Alas, my boy, 
my boy!" . : 


Why should so many who live in this land of 
light be shamed—not by the deed—but by the 
devotion of such ecrnel heathen belief? Under 
the gentle law of Christ we know that God's de- 
mand for the best we have only bids us use it 
for Him, and devote it to Him, not destroy it. 

If we serve Him selfishly, may not even the 
poor, dark-sonled Hindoo mother of Kedgeree 
rise up and condemn us? | 


+e 


Tie Greek word for “Gospel,” literally ren- | 
dered “good news,”* is the same as our English 


| letter is 


ean scarcely be better described than by saying 
that while the sovereign may not know all that 
is in progress at the Foreign Office, the Indian 


Oitfice, or the Colonial Office, she demands that | 


the means of knowing shall be always within 
her reach. 

Then there are private lettors of Méuisters tu 
Her Majesty; every Parliamentary chief of every 
department in the state periodically reports him- 
self and the condition of his office tothe Queen. 

The penmanship and preparation of these pa- 


pers is a task of some ceremony. Each one com- | 


mences in the same way: ‘‘Lord——’’ or “Sir 
——presents his humble duty to Your Majesty.’’ 
Each must, according to the laws of an inflex- 
ible etiquette, be written without erasure or cor- 
rection. None must be folded. Failure to com- 
ply with any one of these conditions would argue 
disrespect to the sovereign. 

The royal messenger and his precious freight 
of boxes has crossed the border. Balmoral is 
reached at last. It is a sweet summer day, and 
the Queen is seated in the tent on the lawn, 
where she frequently breakfasts in the warm 
weather, and remains for hours by herself or 
with her ladies. 

The sorting of the contents of the colossal 
mail-bag will take upwards of an hour, and then 
Her Majesty will be informed that all is ready. 
Many letters are left for the royal hands to open. 

Thus a foreign sovereign, or one of the Queen’s 
children, or it may even be one of her subjects 
whom she honors with her friendship, has ad- 
dressed an epistle to Her Majesty, in the same 
way that friends, acquaintances and connections 
write to each other in ordinary life 

But even this communication oniy reaches its 
proud destination by a slightly circuitous route. 
The autograph communication of the Czar or 
Kaiser would first go to the Russian or German 
embassy in London, would then be sent to the 
Foreign Office in Whitehall, and would travel 
from the Foreign Office to Balmoral in one of 
the above-mentioned boxes. 

In the same way will be treated the letters of 
those members of the royal family who may 
from time to time be abroad, or for the matter of 
that, at home. The Prince of Wales may em- 
ploy the penny-post in writing to an acquaint- 
ance. 

His Royal Highness has resort to the state box- 
es when he addresses his angust mother, and the 
usually inclosed under cover to the 
Queen's Secretary. 

There is not one paper in these boxes which 
the Queen will fail to examine. On many she 
will ask for more information; on some she will 
give definite opinions which cannot be confined 
within the limits of a sheet of note-paper. 

Here we have enough business to oceupy all 
the working hours of every day inthe monarch’s 
life. Yet even thus the list of Her Majesty's 
engagements is not exhausted. She has an in- 
terview with the Secretary of State in atten- 
dance, and it is not improbable that she will dis- 
cuss a little more business with him later in the 
dav at dinner. 

Nor does evening necessarily or always bring 
the toils of monarchy to a close. 








Parliament perhaps is sitting: and miles away, | 


at Westminster, there is a gentleman who will 
be busily engaged till the debate is over in ¢end- 


The Queen has special hours and special days | 


week on alternate days to the attention of tele- | 


portant character, which it seems to evoke. 

The Queen thus knows what has taken place 
in either chamber of the Legisiature long before 
her subjects; and it is, indeed, only by a combi- 

| nation of expedition and method, of indefatiga- 
| ble industry, facilitated and economized by pre- 


| cise, loyal and punctual service, that Her Majes- | 


| ty has justly achieved the reputation of being a 
model woman of business as well as a pattern 
| constitutional monarch, 
1° 
For the Companion. 


A DIVIDED TRUST. 


O my child, my little child! 
thine arms are ivory white, 
With dimples all bedight; 

And they touch my neck as soft 
As the wing of a little bird; 
And when thy voice is heard, 

I tremble with delight. 





Thy tender cooing voice, 

As if the note ot a linnet 

Or a thrush’s song throbbed in it,— 
Oh, listen to her voice! 

The angels might press near 

‘The pretty words to hear, 
Leaving heaven for a minute. 


I wonder all day long 
At the little dewy lips, 
‘Taking love at dainty sips; 
At the mystery of the eyes, 
At the torehead’s solemn space, 
At the light upon the face 
That yet knows no eclipse. 


O my child, my little ehild! 
I know thou art not mine 
Save by the outward sign, 

Save by our constant love. 
© God, divide my care! 

May LI through watching and prayer 

Keep her worthy to be Thine. 

Mrs. M. F. 





BUTTS. 
+o 


TAKEN FOR A HORSE-THIEF. 


The embarrassment of grabbing the wrong 
man has another illustration in the droll story 
from the Charlottesville (Va.) Chronicle : 

It is related that while Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph was Governor of Virginia, he was once ar- 
| rested within a few hundred yards of his home, 
| in this county, and carried a prisoner to his own 


| house. The story is to the following effect: ‘The 
| governor was on a visit to his own home, and 


finding that the fencing on his plantation was 
pulled down and burned by wagoners passing 
along from the Valley to Richmond, he deter- 
| mined to detect and punish them. One evening 


| he observed a party go into camp on the voad- | 
| side, and after dark he strolled down to a point 


where he could conveniently watch them. He 
staid out all night, but the wagoners made no 
depredations on his fences. In the early morn- 
ing, however, when they were about to kindle 
the fires to prepare breakfast, they started out 
tu gather up “hat fuel they might find for that 
purpose, when they spied a man sitting on the 
fence a short distance ahead. 

Now, it appears that a short time before, Gov- 


ernor Randolph had issued his proclamation, | 


offering a reward for the capture of an escaped 
horse-thief, and the wagoners, who had seen the 
description of the convict, thought they discov- 
ered a close resemblance between the man on 
the fence and the escaped felon. 

So thoroughly satisfied were they that they 





approached and announced that he was their 
prisoner. 

One of them proposed, as he cracked his wagon 
whip, to give him a thrashing and then let him 
go, but his companion protested that it was 
proper to ascertain whether he was the guilty 
party before inflicting the punishment, and pro- 
posed to take him to the residence of Governor 
Randolph, which was near by, and get his advice. 

Accordingly, they marched their prisoner up to 
the house, and knocking at the front door, a ser- 
vant made his appearance, of whom they in- 
quired,— 

“Is your master at home?” 

The servant opened his eyes in astonishment 
at the inquiry, and replied, pointing to the gov- 
ernor,— 

“That’s master!”’ 

It is said that the governor then promptly con- 
firmed the statement of the servant, and joined 
heartily in the laugh that followed. 


—+0 
A BOX ON THE EAR. 


In one of the important commercial cities of 
| North Germany there once lived a merchant 
named Muller, who, in his walks about the city, 
often encountered a bright-faced. well-dressed 
young man, who always took off his hat and 
bowed to him in the most deferential manne1. 

The young fellow was an entire stranger to 
the merchant, but the latter always returned his 
greeting with a friendly nod, supposing himself 
to be mistaken by the young man for some one 
whom he probably resembled. 

One day Mr. Muller was invited to the coun- 
try-seat of a friend, and arriving there at the 
appointed time, he noticed this young 
walking up and down the shady paths of the 
garden, engaged in earnest conversation with 
the host. 

“Now IT shall know who this young gentleman 
is,” thought Mr. Muller, and hastily approached 
them. 
| ‘Allow me,” said the host, after exchanging 

greetings with his friend, ‘‘to introduce’ — 

“It is not necessary, I assure you,”’ interrupt- 
ed the young man eagerly; ‘“‘we have known 
| each other for many vears.” 

“You must be mistaken,’’ said Mr. Muller: 
| “for though in answer to your greetings I have 
repeatedly bowed to yon, still you are entirely 
unknown to me.” , 
| “And yet I insist,’’ replied the young man, 








or rather Saxon word ‘‘God-spell:” the word | ing to Balmoral short telegraphic bulletins of | “that I have been acquainted with you fora long 


‘spell " meaning ‘‘news;"’ 


that is, the informa- | the progress of the discussion and of the general | time, and am delighted to have the opportunity 


would receive the reward for his arrest that they | 


man | 


| of meeting you here, and to present my most 


heartfelt thanks for a service you once did me.”’ 

“You speak in riddles,’ said Mr. Muller; 
| “how can you be under obligations to me when 
| I do not even know you?” 

“It does seem a little mysterious,”’ laughingly 
answered the young man; “but let us sit down 
here on the piazza while I throw a little light on 
| the statement. 
| “Seventeen vears ago, when I was a lad of 

nine, I started for school one morning with my 
| books under one arm and my lunch of bread 
{and butter under the other. I was a poor boy 
| witha big appetite. My luncheon seemed never 
| enough for my hungry stomach, and I used often 
| to envy boys whose mothers could afford to give 
| them choice frnit with their dinner. 
“This morning I had been especially dissatis- 
| fied. ‘If I only had an apple with my bread,’ I 
| thought, ‘how nice it would be!’ 
“My way to school was through the market- 
| place, and as I arrived there it seemed to me the 
| fruit had never looked half so beautiful or desir- 
| able. I stood there several moments gazing at 
the abundant supply, instead of hastening away 
| from the temptation as I should have done. 
| “Suddenly an old market-woman, who super- 
| intended large, rosy-streaked apples, turned her 
| back on her wares to gossip with a neighbor. 
| ‘Such lots and lots!’ I thought to myself. 
‘Surely one from so many would never be missed, 
yet would do me so much good.’ 
| “Quick as flash I stretched my hand ont, and 
}| Was just about to thrust an apple into my pocket, 
when 2 sharp box on the ear caused me to drop 
| the fruit in an agony of terror. 
} ***Youngster! said an earnest voice close to 
my burning ear, “have you forgotten the ten 
commandments? Now I hope this is the first 
time that you have ever stretched out your hand 
after goods that are not your own; let it be the 
last time also." ”’ 








| ‘That sudden rebuke, the young man went on 


| to say, had been a sufficient lesson to him, and 
| resistance (through the memory of it) to frequent 
| temptation ever after had been the cause of his 
| business success and rapid rise in the world. He 
was now irich merchant, with thousands hon- 
estly gained in South American trade. 
+> ——— 

A HERMIT FAMILY. 

An eccentric family of three persons live a 
hermit life ina house of two rooms, located at 
Delaware, Ohio. Their names are Benjamin 
Vaughn, aged seventy-seven, Joshua Vaughn, 
aged seventy-five, and Sarah Vaughn, aged 
seventy-three. A correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, who visited this hermit family, 
thus describes the persons and their surrownd- 


| ings: 
| 
| 
| 





The door was opened by Joshua, in response 
to my knock, and I was invited into the dingiest 
room Lever saw inhabited by three white peo- 
ple. The emaciated faces of the three inmates 
were plainly visible by the light of a bright fire 
which was burning in the wide, old-fashioned 
| fireplace. 

The room was without furniture of any kind, 
except a heap of bedding in one corner. An 
old-fashioned crane in the fire-place supported a 
tea-kettle of ancient pattern, while on the hearth- 
stone stood an old pewter tea-pot and three tea- 
cups. 

This constituted the entire hcusekeeping effects 
of these three strange people. Neither chairs, 
tables, stools, or any article of furniture what- 
ever were visible. 

Benjamin informed me that the last time he 
was away from the house, until last year, was 
forty-three years ago. when he as fifer attended 
a general muster at Delaware, 

Eighteen years ago a nephew named Robin- 
son, then quite a lad, came to live with them, and 
look after their outdoor interests. Over a year 
ago he was married, and then these hermits deed- 
ed to him their entire property, taking life leases 
on it and its products, that they might be as- 
sured a living. 

The recording of these papers came to the 
knowledge of other nephews and kinspecple, 
some of whom began a suit to have a guardian 
appointed for them, on the ground of imbecility. 

The sheriff served the proper summons, but 
they failed to respond, and Judge Sprague is- 
sued attachments for them, but so determined 
were they not to obey that the officers had to 
force them into the carriage. 

The judicial inquiry lasted several weeks, dur- 
ing which over three hundred witnesses were 
examined. Seven of the leading physicians of 
Delaware pronounced them of sound mind. The 
result of the trial was that they were considered 
so by the court. 

Sarah Vaughn had not, up to the trial, been 
outside of the yard within sixty years, and had 
| in all that time never seen the land which she 
| owned, and had never been in the town of Del- 
aware. though it was only eight miles away. 

Neither of them had ever seen a railroad ora 
steam-engine, though for twenty odd years a 
railroad has run within a few miles of the house. 

For years they cooked their own meals, the 
provisions being purchased by different hired 
men and neighbors, but after the nephew came 
to live with them he did all their marketing, and 
finally the cooking. 

Since the marriage of the nephew his wife has 
done the cooking for them. 

Their neighbors testify that they are unusually 
sharp in trade, and as they require all settle- 
ments to be made with them personally, they 
always know the exact state of their accounts. 
| Sarah once knew how to read and write, but 

has forgotten even the letters of the alphabet. 
They are extremely scciable, and take great 
pleasure in the society of visitors, and are al- 
ways liberal with their tea and pipes, 
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{ILDRENS 


For the Companion. 


JUNE ROSES. 
Three little sunbonnets all in a row, 
Under the hedge where the June roses blow; 
Under the sunbonnets three little faces, 
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Where dimples and smiles leave their own sunny 
traces; 

My little rosebuds, all playing together 

Under the roses, in sweet Juny weather. 


Gayly the robin his morning-song sings, 

Pluming and stretching his feathers and wings; 

Gayly the bees seek their favorite red clover, 

While sunbeams are spreading the green meadows 
over; 

And sweetest of all the sweet sounds that I hear 

Is the musical laugh of my little ones dear. 


Six little hands that are twining the roses 

With daisies and buttercups, nature’s sweet posies, 

Making a wreath just as bright as can be 

For a certain mamma. ‘Tis a secret, you see, 

But a wee little butterfly, flying this way, 

Told mamma the secret, if truth she must say. 

O fragrant June roses! not sweeter are ye 

Than the rosebuds the Father has given to me. 

God grant they may grow ‘neath the sunshine of 
love 

Into all that is pure for the garden above; 

Their dear hearts be guarded from evil’s sad power 

Till the buds blossom out in the full, perfect flower. 


Three little sunbonnets all in a row 

Under the hedge where the June roses blow; 

Three little faces, all laughing, [ see, 

Throwing sweet kisses so gayly to me,— 

Dearly I love them, my blossoms so fair, 

My children, whose joys and whose sorrows I share! 


— +o 


For the Compamon. 


vain and complacent over.them that one would 
never have dreamed they were forced to get their 
food by asking from door to door. 

It was a little odd, indeed, that hungry people 
should have the heart to feel vain over their own 
finery. 

Meanwhile Tony had flattened himself out on 
his front paws, his sensitive ears dipping and 
rising as if to catch every word of the conversa- 
tion, and his eyes so full of humor and amuse- 


They spread them out behind, and were ia| 


ment—as if he could not keep some very funny 
secret to himself—that one of the women warned 
him with her forefinger, as if to say, *‘Do be- 
have, Tony!’ 








Grandma brought out a beautiful slice of bread, 
spread thick with marmalade, and gave it to the 
man in his little brown dirty hands; also a piece 
of lemon pie on a pretty china plate, with Gold- 
Locks’ own fork upon it, for one woman; and 
the ‘cold potato, mum,”’ for the other, who 
dipped a little courtesy as she took it, and—what! 
—whiy, all three snickered! 





THE TRAMPS. 










One hot morning in the month of roses 


Now why did they not sit down on that ample 
door-step to eat their nice lunch, 
if they had really come a long way 
over the dusty roads? 

Or why did they not try the old 
garden chair that stood near? 
Surely, if they had tray celled far, 
they would be glad | 
of the shade of the| 
old elm which stood | 
with its fine trunk | 
s0 close to the well | 
that its roots had no | 
trouble in reaching | 
down and helping | 
themselves to the 
sweet cool water be- | 
low. Or, if their| 
feet were sore with | 
heat, as those of | 
tramps must often 
be, they would be 
quick to discover the 





| pleasant shade of the lattice over which the 


there came a strange crowd to the door of | Virginia creeper spread such a mass of leaves. 


“Heart's Content.”’ 

They were not way-worn, nor pallid, nor hun- 
gry-looking, but they were tattered and dressed 
in all kinds of cast-off garments you can imag- 
ine—two little women and one little man. 

But why did not Tony bark as usual, and go 
into spasms of fury and disgust, as he was wont 
to do when such people came to beg for a break- 
fast? Onthe contrary, if ever a dog laughed, he 
did, with every muscle of his body, while his 
little blunt tail was so agitated that you could 
scarcely see its delighted twinkle. 

These tramps asked for something to eat. 
Grandmother iooked at them gravely and kindly 


over her glasses, while grandfather said, fiercely, | 


looking up from his paper, ‘‘We shall have to 
send Tony away if he hasn’t the wit to bite such 
people as these.”’ 

Then grandma asked, ‘“‘What would you like to 
eat?” and the man (he was so small that his long 
coat dragged at his heels) said, promptly, ‘Bread 
and marmalade;’’ and one of the women (she was 
small, too, and her dress was a world too wide, 
‘and too long in the waist) said, ‘‘Lemon pie.’’ 

“And what will this other poor woman have?’ 
asked gentle grandma, and the other one an- 
swered in good broad Irish brogue, ‘“‘A cold po- 
tato, mum.”’ 

Grandma turned and went into the honse, and 
disappeared at the pantry door. ‘Then there be- 
gan a whisperiag among the beggars, and grand- 
pa detected both of the women looking over 
their shoulders with a great deal of satisfaction 
at the skirts that dragged so heavily about their 
Teet, 


nor even to quench their thirst at the pump, the 

| spot wayfarers were always the first to seek 
| when the sun scorched the world as it did that 
| day. 


| But no, they showed no desire to sit down, 





| There they stood, and the blushing dismay of 
‘the woman with the potato seemed to grow more 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and more funny to the others, and, instead of | 
pitying her, or sharing their own dainty fare | 
with her, they burst into another smothered 
laugh. 

Grandpa, still looking very stern and savage | 
(as he really had never been known to look be- | 
fore, for he was the one always to see that every- 
thing was fed, from the tramps to the sparrows), 
said, “All these tramps have bad manners, 1 
really cannot imagine why ‘Tony don't 
them!’ 

Then grandma asked mildly if they were look- 
ing for work. 

What!—another titter from all three? 

It really was very impertinent, but grandma 
did not mind it. 

“And what work ean you do?” she asked of 
the man. “If you are a good strong willing | 
fellow, I think some farmer will be glad to get | 
you.” 

He looked up at her, roguish and sheepish in 
the same breath, and she went on,— 

“T might find some scouring or cooking for 
these women, but I do not allew trailed skirts in 
my kitchen.” 

At this grandpa spoke,— 

“IT should want to take a feather-duster to all 
three before I took them in. Tony, do pray bite 
them; don't you see they are tramps?” 

At this point Tony's delight could no longer be 
kept to himself, and it burst out in a series of 
barks, as he went capering round and round up- 
on the grass, as if he were bewitched. Surely 
the secret he had been trying to keep must have 
gone to his brain and made him a happy luna- 
tic, if you could judge by his actions. 

Grandpa laughed quietly to himself at Tony’s 
odd way of keeping disreputable people off the 
premises, and grandma kept on asking the kind- 
est, sweetest questions, even though she got no 
answers, The tramps seemed afraid to speak. 
They had no pitiful histories to tell, that was 
plain, or they would have told them to her; for 
who could better comfort the troubled than she? 

Another very strange thing in their conduct 
was, that whenever grandpa spoke or scowled, 
they turned their faces right toward him, and 
looked straight into his eyes, as if to have ham 
cross was the most curious and ridiculous thing 
in the world, 


bite 
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The little brown-handed man had made great 
crescent bites in his bread, eating as if every 
mouthful relished; the woman with the pie plied 





i) | potato woman did not taste of her chosen mor- 
a | 


| Edith and Gold-Locks and Ted. 

| Mrs. CLARA Doty BATES. 
| 

| 


h| ask a blessing attable. Henry wished his father 


her fork with a good deal of skill: but the cold- 


sel, which fact amused the others amazingly. 

This could not last long, and you can judge 
with what astonishment grandpa and grandma 
heard these words ina coaxing voice, ‘ O, grand- 
ma, I want a piece of pie too!” 


Who were these saucy tramps? Why, it was 


— - +> ——__— 
HENRY ASKING A BLESSING. 


Henry had never heard his father pray. A 
Christian friend, while visiting the house, was 
invited to conduct family prayers, and also to 


| would do so every day. 
| One evening, only Henry and his little brother 
and his aged grandmother sat at the table; the 
rest of the family taking tea with a neighbor. 
“Grandma,” said Henry, ‘‘may I ask a bless- 
ing?” 
‘Yes,’’ she replied, her eyes filling with tears. 
“O God, bless our bread and milk! Make us 
good children. Bless pa, ma, and grandma. 
Amen,” said Henry. He thought no more about 
it; but dear grandma told his father when he 
came home, The father’s heart was touched by 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst isa word used to express comparison be 
tween what precedes and what follows itself. 
My second denotes the singular number. 
My third is the highest point. 
My fourth results from dropping water on hot 
iron. 
My whole is the name of an early and much 
admired poem of a favorite American author 
E. 


2. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 


What is the difference between the lady and the 

man’s attempt to save his hat? 
3. 
BLANKS. 

Fill the second blanks with the san.e word as the 
first, beheaded. 

The scientist wrote a minute description of the 
— in . 

If I had a friend who was a ——, I think I should 
be satisfied with ——. 

He read a full account of the 
— ina— —. 

The old record he dug up was written in —~— on 
late. 

His speech was not cuiy noted for ——, but he 
gave his subject such great —— that the audience 
were completely tired out. Aunt Lots. 


4. 
MUTILATIONS. 
Curtail lifting, and leave a dried fruit. 
Break a stick of timber in two, and leave two 
verbs. 
5. 


RIDDLE. 

My first two letters infant lips 
Make sweet as name of honey; 

My first three is equivalence; 
My first four, Turkish money; 

My first five is a desert land 
Where Israel wandered long, 

And whence God came in wrath to men 
In prophets’ grandest song; 

My whole, a river broad and strong, 
In South America rolls along. 


6. 
BQUARE WORD. 


A city of Europe. A deputy. 
oculate. To scatter. 


manufacture of 





To allude. To in- 
Cc. D. A. 
7. 
TWENTY HIDDEN TREES. 

DEAR WILL,—Owing a letter to you all, I meant 
to have written before. Yours is dated the 24th. 
Em locked it in her desk. She is all archness. I 
have lost my bantam. A rind lodging in its throat 
caused its death. Yesterday we sold a firkin of 
butter, and bought a cloak and sash for Emma. 
Please tell Oliver that father can send himahc; 
any time in exchange for coffee and tea. Kate has 

one to Albany. An aunt of hers is living there. 

you say James is — tobacco. Coax him to give 
it up in every form. Daniel means to write soon, 
and will send you some corn to pop. Large guanti- 
ties have been raised this year. Vie has nad a bad 
fall on the ice. Darkness is approaching, 80 I must 
close. Good-bye, Will. 

FLORA AND DoRA Keys. 


8. 
ACROSTIC, 
A nickname for a President; 
An uncle next,—U. S. is meant; 
My third stung woman fair, but bad; 
Fair Eve my fourth,—’twas deed so sad; 
The serpent with my fifth enticed; 
My sixth, a name for twin sufficed; 
My seventh insane, or angi y, means; 
And eighth describes poetic: enes; 
My ninth with mortar oft is tilled 
When masons have a wall to build. 
Now read my centre letters down, 
And find a torture of renown. 
Lucivs Goss. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 100.—Judges 10:3. Numbers 35:14. Acts 9: 33, 
Matt. 28:16. Deut. 3:11. Exodus 2:16. 2 Samuel 
21:20. 1 Kings 18:4. 
. 1, Love is blind. 
3. Critic-ally. 


t 


2, As poor as Job. 
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MUSLIN 7 BURNS 
ATTIRE USUAL 
GRANGE RUCHE 
BARGES NAH BI 


RETARLING BLEID 
5. 1, Gold, bold. 2, Plank, blank. 3, Slate, elate, 











the example, and he resolved to follow it and 





have a prayerless house no longer. | 


4, Match, watch, 5, Mouth, south, 6, Toe, foe, 
6. Both are related to him, 
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AMERICAN WOMEN, 


\ few vears ago, an eminent student of vital st 





tisties concluded that, without a change,—of which 
he saw no prospeet,—the distinetive New England 
race would die out within a century. The trouble, 
itis he saw it, Was that, froma variety of causes, the 
nerves s 





stem of our females was so drawn on, at 


the expense of the muscular, that healthy vitality 





wits lost. 

But there are immense recuperative resources in 
Hittinacen nseturre \ reaction against tendencies which, 
if left uncheeked, would work ruin, is pretty sure 
to come, sooner or liter, 

In oa date number of the Congregationalist, Dr. 
George W. Beard asserts that the wiser notions now 
prevailing in regard to diet, exercise, sleep, rest, 
and the management of schools and households, are 


telling faverably on the health of women, 


He says, A hundred women of to-day weigh more 
than the samme number in the same elass half a cen 
tury o They are less angular, more retund, more 


cheerful and hopeful in expression. [tis clear that 
thev eat better food, and digest it easier; their dress, 
With all its errors, is in eloser relation to hygienic 
law, sumed ix ven mprowing,.”” 

Ihe adds, in closing, The Ameriean woman needs 
but to vo oon as she has begun te beeome in time 
one oof the stronyvest, as she is already one of the 
most beautiful, of ler sex.”’ 

Signilicant, in this connection, is the formation, 
at Washington, of a Women’s National Health As 
sociation, which already has oa large number of 


trembles ind contemplates the general establish 


tent of auxiliary societies, 





> 
NOTHING LEFT FOR BY-AND-BY. 
Paras tre less used than formerly to teach 
moral truth But they are often well ealeulkuted to 


tirrest: attent 


on, and make the erring eoudemn 


themselves For instance, this method was here 
Wisely chosen te expose the folly of the young in 
wasting their time and means, and seeking only 
dhitsement 


“TL should like very much to hear a story,” said a 
youth to his teacher. “L hate serious instruction; I 
eannot bear preaching.” 

Listen, then,” said the teacher: “A wanderer 
filled his travelling pouch with savery meats and 
fruits, as his way would lead him across a wild des- 
ert. During the first few days he journeyed through 
the smiling, fertile fields, 

“Instead of plucking the fruits which nature here 
offered for the refreshment of the traveller, he 
found it more convenient to eat of the provisions 
which he carried with him. 


“He soon reached the desert After journeying 
on fora few days, his whole store of food was ex 
hiausted lie now began to wail and lament, for 


nowhere sprouted a blade of grass Atter suite ring 
two days with hunger and thirst, hee xpired.” 


“Lt was foolish in him,” said the youth, ‘te forget 
that he had to cross the dese rt. 
“Do vou aet more wisely?” asked the teacher, in 


mm oearnest tone, “You are setting forth on the 
ourney of life, a journey that leads to eternity. 


Now is the time when you should seek after knowl 
edge and collect the treasures of wisdom; but the 
labor allrights, and you refer to tritle away the 


springtime of your years amid useless, childish 
pleasures, If you act thus, vou will, when Wisdom 
ind virtue fail you, fare like that hapless wanderer. 
> 
UNCONSCTIOUS INFLUENCE, 

Peace, a notorious criminal, reeently executed in 
England, unconsciously did a good deed—he warned 
thin fo repent 


While coming down from Pentonville to Sheflield 
for trial, there was a man on the train who eame 
out of lis earriage at Shetheld to see Peace re- 
moved to jail by the offieers, and after returning to 
his seat he was so much impressed with what he saw 
and heard of Peace that he began to think over his 
past life whieh had been a very fast one—and to 
reflect upon where it was likely to end. 

He could not shake off the feeling of alarm which 


j member how they fixed me up. Father was to pay 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the view of Peace excited: he began to pray and has All your own fault su remain sick or out of 
since become a Christian. A short time before | health, when vou « get lop Bitters. 
Peace’s execution he wrote an account of these 


1 1 Wo Delaware Frouitand Grain Farms cheap, | 
facts to the chaplain of the jail, and the latter laid FARMS. : atalog ues free. A. P. GRIFFITH Sinyrna,Del, 


them before Peace. 
“Whe would have thought,” repeated Peace, in Steneil Viate. Brush, Ink, &c., for marking ¢lothing, 
“dd. G.A.Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


narrating this incident, that a bad, base man as I We. Agents v 
am should have been the means of the conversion to sellour Rut ae Printing Stamps. Sanpies 
of anybody? There is just that one good thing I BIG PAY tree. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, j 
have done, at any rate,’ and up to the hour of his a : 
death he seemed to take great satisfaction in the 
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3000 Engravings. 
2ages Colored Plates. 

Now added, a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS AND MEANINGS, 


j including such as have come into use during the past 
fifteen years, many of which have never before found : 
place in any English Dietionary. 


SINGING FROM THE HEART. 


Mine. Gerster, the prima donna, is reported by a 







correspondent as saying: “My father was a carpen 
ter in Kaschan. LT used to go to school and work at 


home, [was always happy and always singing. I 





sang about my daily work, as a bird sings, because f 
my heart was full of joy and music, | 


ALSO ADDED, A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including many 


“Sometimes poorer people stood in front of the e 
window. I thought that it was a great compliment, | White Bone Handle, one Large Blade, one Small Blade, 
and T would sing just as well as Teould. : one Funen, one sine ee cag Pe 

“Well, one day when father was out to work and _ Ww Newitt sell thi lot for 60 ee nts : mid | 
mother was away at the market [felt very happy. | eco ce-cent stamps. WM. NEWTON, & Co., 4b Temple 
I was just twelve years old then, was ironing, and | place, Boston, Mass. Pe stctine ay 












singing with all my might. | aly Mele giving. Name. Pronunciation, Nationality, 
“When IT stopped, aman at the : indow clapped 4 We pre away Jof the best songs from ' SLON ANE ate of each. 

his hands, and said, **Ah, little girl, you sing hke a H. M.S. Pinafore (of which 500,000 GET THE LATEST. 

bird.’ 5 ie ‘been sold) to every af re sub- 
**And who are you” [asked scriber to MUSICAL HOURS, Only #1 tor complete EW EDITION contains a Supplement of over 


pieces of music, voeal and instr tinenti ul, by 4. ny « mipose rs, 4600 new words and meanings 
VL RICHARDSON & CO., 37 Temple Place, Boston. —s hew word in Supplement has been selected and 
= ror pe z 4 detined with great care. 
Adopted by the National League y - 
for 1879. "Price, mailed, $1 50: Pro- \ ith Biographical Dictionary, now added, of over 
Senstoual. Beau. @ Amateur | 9700 names of Noted Persons, 


Dead, $1; “Spaldn suse sass GET THE BEST. 


Guide,” 10 cts. 
dition of the best Dictionary of the English Language 


“Spalding’s Journal of American E 
Sports,” containing interesting arti- 4 ever published. 





“*Well, Pin Helmesberger. [im the musical di- 
rector from Vienna. Tim going to give some con- 
certs here in the village, and when I get through in 
Kaschau Pm going bi to Vienna; and if you 
want to go with me, I'll take you,’ he added, 

“Then,” said Ms: * Gerster, liughing, “I re- 










for my tuition, and mother was to keep me in 











elothes. TL remember how 1 cried and laughed and eles on Base mall, Archery, Fish. J) chuitions have always been conceded to be better 
sang all the way to Vienna. fennis, Croquet, Lit Crosse, Fish- | than in any other Dictionary. 
ing, and all out-door sports, with lustrations, 3000, about three times as many as in 
" * prices of the necessary implements, any other Dictionary. 
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on the table and taking it. On one oceasion, the B evs. fen home use, EN I ERTAIN ME NI ' 
little dog was left alone in the room accidentally, packaues to make gallons, by ma and 2 3-cent % — _ i 
On my return, it jumped to greet me as usual, and I aeaaryie tod posta 4 packages $1 ov. conse . Composed 
said, ‘Have you been a good littl: dog while you aril, Lite of Man, Jumper, Winter Greer, Dan- . 
have been left alone?” . ion, *’repared at N. E. Botanie +4 _ enihes ash- tise tes Peete — 00. , 
“Tmimediately it put its tail between its legs, ington Street, Boston, GEO.W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor, us large volume contains many diversions admiral ly 
slunk off fate an ph oe tet sci . ae he he ee | adapted tor Sunday School Concerts, Church Encamy- 
= a a : ntl j Zz _ Md, it . bass ie ; N COLUMBIA ments, Summer Evening and other gatherings; and wi! 
ie little brush in its mouth from where it had hid- BICYCLE be found invaluable to those upon whom it devolves 
«len it. | * | prepare intellectual and religious entertainments. 
“Twas much struck with what appeared to me a Easy to learn to ride. 
An ordinary rider can 


remarkable instance of a dog possessing a con- | Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO. 
distance the best horse in 


science, and a few months afterward, tinding it | 
pr leita the room, I aske “pe » aaa a day’s run on common y T OR BO K. 
while marlon gy a en roads, Send 3-et. stamp ~ BURNE '$ FL AL HAND 0 

“Atonce Psawit had been up to some misehief, for ss Oe Rigor dg ite re Sw oo cee only 

: : ’ “atalogne w ull infor- > v 

with the same look of shame it walked slowly to one inatlene, sine innate ee - mee been ane 
f A dowa tele : atin ® a pow . re i et stanzas from the poets so 
eth — ie ea Pad a ” Ww a Ww ~s + = fhe POPE M’f'g Co. | the meanings of the precious stones, a calendar for 1879, 
! - > ton e rand torn inte shire ds, li 85 Summer sSt., : the changes of the moon, eclipses, planets, tables of post- 
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a oumber of little tickets abou ve tleor, for doing sil 
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weount for these facts e¢ except by sup posing s the ace 
must have # conscience JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 
+ | Fragrant SOZODONT is a composition of the purest More Thrilling than Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
SEIZED BY A PANTHER fand choieest ingredients of the Oriental ves 
3 t 


getable king- NDER ROUND IL BROAD, 

\ , : <i ; 1. a : \ “a dom. Every ingredient is well known to have a benefi I es Grou ND as. cam by WM. STILL. 

California paper deseribes a thrilling seene | ciay effect on the teeth and gums. Its embalming or | Theonly book that fully explains tl I 
which occurred at Soda Springs, on the Sacramento erance makes “ita | Us Gs Re R. It is a record of fac auithentie peal 
srance makes ita | tives and letters, giving the hards ships, hair-breadth es- 
toilet luxury, SOZODONT removes : = disagreeable odors j canes ind death struggles of the Slaves in their efforts for 
gag : : ‘reedom. AGENTS WANTED. — Se 8 ‘ 
Last Thursday evening, about dark, Mr. and Mrs, | {tem the breath eaused by eatarrh, bad teeth, &e. Itis cirenlar and term sasdbvenausenme 
George Campbell and Dick Mannon were sitting on entirely free from the injurious and acrid properties of PEOPLE’S 
the porch of the Soda Springs Hotel, while Mr. | tooth-pastes and powders which destroy the enamel. One | —— a 


Campbell's little boy, aged about three years, Was | pottle Lists six months. , og 
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A correspondent of the London Spectator tells the 





following dog-story: “A young fox-terrier, about 
eight months old, took a great faney to a small 





brush, of Indian workmanship, lying on the draw 
ing-room table. 
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across the ro: about fifty or sixty feet distant, 

amusing himself by cutting bushes with a little 

hatchet. Those on the porch were startled and hor- | 1 

rified by observing a panther spring upon the ehild, vitae Md ayers ID) ips 

and at the time supposed he was dangerously in- 

jured, which would have been the case, no doubt, AND CLUB OUTFITS, 

had not the child screamed, and those on the poreh | Sample Balls by mail. 

shouted excitedly, which prevented the panther P.& S. Treble Ball, red 

making a deadly spring, as he was evidently wateh- or white, $1 Pia . 

ing and fearing the parties on the poreh, Professional 
As it was, the panther seized the child by the white, $1; BP. & S. Ama 

chin, one of the tusks of the upper jaw cutting | teur Ball, red or white é 

his lip, and one in the lower jaw cutting his neck cents, F..& 5. Trade E taghe 
HIPs } a9 Ash or Witlow ne $3 per 

while the paw of the beast struck and scratched him | dozen by Express. 

in the breast. The shouting and rushing towards Sole : s for America for Philip Hig itield’s Archery, 

the child by those on the poreh eaused the panther | and Jefferies’s ¢ ‘elebrated Lawn Tennis. 
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1], red or 
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Aman of noted health was asked how it was he 
seemed to be always well. ‘fam not particular in my 
meals; Leat what I like; and whenever I feel under the 





to make tracks up the mountain speedily, and after | dust pu lished 2° The Modern Rule sof Li 1 Tennis.” sicuaes 2 to = 
picking up the child and examining the wounds in- | Cloth, 25c, "The M cota Archer.” | Cloth, 25¢. } I ant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
flieted, Mannon returned to the house, and follow- Send We for our new 6-page Cari ye he, containing 


ing it the t le tched the p: 700 illustrations of Sportisne Goods, & which I keep always in the house.” W sree nampa ie oo 
Ing if up the mountain, soon despatched the pan- PECK & SNY ‘DE R, nomical as well. He does not resort to violent means for 
ther, a hungry, lean-looking customer, measuring . Box 2751. 124 Nassau St., N. Y. ped He uses Nature's remedy, in the shape of this 
live feet from tip to tip. 
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TWO CARELESS ROYS. from $1.0O0to S150. | 
- ; bd } Book of Type, 10¢c. Circulars free. | 
rhey “didn’t mean to.” but see what their eare Sample Package of Cards, 10¢ 
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- MURBAY STREET, NEW YORE. 


Miss Nellie Griswold, a voung lady about nineteen pis, AUTOG R APH AL BU M , for 


vears of age, was fatally shot at the residence of Geo. 15 ets. | 
Searle in South Norwalk, Coun., by a 16-year-old son Illustrated with 24 Pen Serolls, Fern Leaves 

of Mr. Searle, who had in his hand a pistol supposed Diese. Mottoes, ete., in C olors! 6 for Ge, post-1 aid. 
to be unloaded. Another similar case occurred in 7 Quotations for — 4: away with each 
a house at Norwich. A little boy visitor in some J Quotations for Gets. J. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 

way obtained a small revolver. In sport he pointed 

and discharged it at the boy whom he was visiting. } 
The bullet struck the lad in the mouth and tere 

away three of his teeth. But for the teeth probably 

the ball would have entered the boy's brain and 

made a fatal wound. 
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lessness did! Boys who are thus careless are erimi- 


nal, 
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re delicate 


Hunery TRAVELLER—First of all, have you a rs of wood in 


sole? Jrish Landlady A sowl, is it! Now, do I 
look like a baste’ — Fun. 





| Denti 

Tur Chinese liken a drunkard’s nose to a light- ches 
house, warning us of the little water that passeth | 
underneath, | 

GENTLEMAN (by request of Indy)—C ondue tor, pat | 
this lady off at the next corner. 7? Vew 
ductor —"XNeuse me sir; seems as hen ‘she’ 3 —in 
havin’ of herself; don’t seem no oceasion for pro 
ceedin’ to 'xtremes. asine. em- f 1 i 

. . . 1 y r > uber of ornamental and use- 

\ Derrorrer enred a long and severe attack of wha the ma aarer ariatically eoivred ayia which could not 
neuralgia by falling down stairs, while, on the other - purch: ~~ od for less than $5 large promt. For sixe 
hand, a resident of Roekford, Ill., lost his sense teen cents we will send, post- ee. a pa ire, 
of smell by falling down an embankment. ‘What's full instructions with 40 diagrams, and our p Re RF ca useful articles. Stamps 
one man's meat,” ete. | taken, Address the manufacturers, J. L. PATTEN & Con “47 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
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